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CHAPTER V. 


A STRANGER IN THE LAND. 


OBERT JARRETT’S mother and the late Captain Straightem 
had been only brother and sister. 

As children, the boy and girl were devoted to each other, but 

when they grew up, fate, that capricious goddess, cast their lots 


in very different places. . 

The young man went into the Guards, looked brave and hand- 
some in his uniform, spent a considerable amount of money, idled 
away his days, denied himself no luxury, and, as times go, was a 
credit to his doting father. 

As for Fanny, well, poor Fanny made what was considered a 
most terrible “ mésalliance.” She was destined to marry into the 
aristocracy, and she married an agriculturist. 

When this unfortunate event took place she was very young ; 
only a month over seventeen, and had but just returned from a 
fashionable boarding-school in Brighton, where she had been 
finishing her education, previous to making her entry in society. 

But, alas! like a silly, romantic child, she fell desperately in 
love with a young man, aged twenty-one, who had been sent down 
to Stiffshire to learn farming ; presumably because he had not 
brains enough to learn anything else, or to pass the necessary 
examinations for the army. At any rate, he took to turnips and 
oil-cake. 

He was a gentleman by birth, and that was about all that could 
be said for him—at least, so Squire Straightem declared when his 
daughter came with tears in her pretty, blue eyes, and begged 
him to give his consent to her engagement with Mr. Charles 
Jarrett. 
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The squire turned purple in the face, almost had a fit of apo- 
plexy, and refused flatly. The idea! Why, the girl must be mad. 

But Fanny was too much smitten by her lover’s pleasant 
manners, and professions of affection, to listen to reason. She 
even thought there was something fine in making a sacrifice for 
the sake of him she loved. Anyhow, she was young, ignorant and 
headstrong. 

Her grandmother had left her five thousand pounds. Over this 
sum she possessed absolute control. Master Charles’ income con- 
sisted of two hundred a year. He was an orphan, and had neither 
expectations nor interest ; but, todo him justice, he was genuinely 
attached to Fanny. To make a long story short, one fine day the 
imprudent and impatient young couple got married secretly, 
trusting that when they were actually man and wife the squire 
would relent and be induced to make them some further pro- 
vision than that derived from their own very limited means. 

But, like many others, they reckoned without their host. 

Old Squire Straightem flew into a towering passion when he 
found that little, innocent, blue-eyed Fanny had defied him by 
taking the law into her own hands. Refusing to listen to her 
prayers for forgiveness, he swore a mighty oath that she should 
never set foot inside his house again. And he was as good as his 
word. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jarrett were therefore obliged to fall 
back upon their own resources. These, as we know, were not 
large. Fanny was inexperienced; she had been extravagantly 
brought up, and had no notion of housekeeping. 

For six months they tried living in England ; but they found 
that, do what they would, they were running into debt. No one 
could have had better intentions than the poor little bride, but she 
had everything to learn in her new life, and also a good deal to 
unlearn. It came hardly to her at first, and nobody need blame 
her if she made a few blunders. Most of us similarly situated 
would have done the same. 

But they were a brave young couple, and when things seemed 
likely to go from bad to worse, they made up their minds to shake 
themselves free of the old shackles and start afresh in Australia. 
This they did; and with Fanny’s five thousand pounds Charles 
Jarret bought a sheep farm and stocked it with sheep. 

Sometimes they had good years, sometimes they had bad; but 
they managed to keep their heads above water, and on the whole 
prospered fairly well. At all events, Fanny never regretted the 
step she had taken, even although it had completely estranged 
her from her father and brother. 

Charles Jarret was far too easy-going and indolent a man to grow 
rich. A large family —of whom Robert was the eldest—and as the 
years went by, very indifferent health, effectually prevented him 
from making a fortune. 
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Thus, when he died at the comparativelWearly age of forty-eight, 
he was unable to do more than leave 2 dais wife and children above 
want. at 
But Robert, or Bob as he,was familiarly called, had already 
shown himself to be a far’more active, energetic and stirring 
individual than his father. He had not inherited Charles Jarrett’s 
constitutional laziness of disposition, which had effectually pre- 
vented him from getting on in the world. 

The farm was left to Robert. The young man soon discovered 
that to a great extent it had been grievously mismanaged, and 
that its powers of production had never really been tested. His 
first care was to put everything in thorough order. 

Next he tried hard to improve the breed of sheep and 
introduced several new strains of blood. But he was not satisfied 
with those that were available; and after a couple of years scraped 
enough money together to provide for the family in his absence, 
and to take him toEngland. Naturally, he was eager to visit the 
country where his mother had been bornand bred. He was aware 
that, as matters stood at present, Captain Straightem’s property 
would revert to him. But he never counted on this contingency. 

It seemed altogether too remote, for Captain Straightem was 
by no means an old man, and might at any time take it into his 
head to get married. : 

Bob, in his own mind, was so convinced that sooner or later his 
uncle would espouse a better-half, that it very rarely occurred te 
him to think of himself as only one step removed from a mag- 
nificent estate and close upon fifteen thousand a year. 

No such thought actuated him when he set foot upon English 
ground and deemed it his duty to write and inform Captain 
Straightem of his arrival, in case that gentleman might express 
a wish to make his (Bob’s) acquaintance. 

To this letter he had received no reply; in lieu thereof came a 
lawyer’s communication, formally worded, acquainting him of the 
fact, that owing to his uncle’s sudden decease in the hunting 
field, he was now the possessor of Straightem Court, with all its 
adjoining lands. Bob’s amazement may be more easily conceived 
than described. 

In fact his astonishment was too great to allow him to derive 
any immediate satisfaction from the extraordinary alteration that 
had taken place in his prospects. 

It did just flash through his mind that henceforth, if he chose, 
he might apply his energies to improving the breed of English 
rather than of Australian sheep, but that was all. 

It never even struck him that his presence might be necessary 
at Straightem Court, until he received a second letter from the 
family solicitor, requesting his immediate attendance. Then by 
slow degrees he began to realize that he, who was accustomed 


to rise with the sun, to saddle and dress his own horse, to be 
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content with coarse fare and to put his hand to every job that 
came in the way, was now transformed into a fine gentleman, 
who had nothing to do but take his pleasure and amuse: 
himself from morning till night. This dawned upon Bob as such 
a stupendous idea that it almost took away his breath. It is not: 
an easy thing when all your thoughts have been attuned to a 
particular groove, suddenly to divert them into another and totally 
unfamiliar one. It takes a little time before the adaptation 
becomes complete. 

Bob was a young man who possessed an immense amount of 
vitality and of that- nervous force which delights in work and in 
conquering it. He liked the active, even if somewhat rough, life 
which he had hitherto led. 

He enjoyed the responsibility of being the head of the family 
and of feeling that his brothers and sisters were dependent on 
him. It sent a thrill of pleasurable pride through his frame to 
see their bright and happy faces as they came clustering round 
him after a hard day’s work. Somehow or other the simple 
homely way in which they lived seemed to bind every member of 
the family, from the eldest to the youngest, in ties of close 
affection. 

True they were not rich, each one had to take his or her share 
in the daily toil, but for all that they had been very, very happy. 

Would they be as happy if they lived in a grand house, had any 
amount of money to spend and lots of servants to wait upon them, 
instead of waiting upon themselves as they had hitherto been 
accustomed to do? 

Bob hoped so; but he was not quite sure. 

This sudden change in their lives seemed to him a bit of an 
experiment ; it might or it might not turn out well. 

He was Australian born and bred, and loved the sunny land of 
his birth; he possessed a sturdy independence and manly blunt- 
ness, which did very well for the colonies, but. he was sensitive 
enough to feel that, in his new position, his manners would prob- 
ably require a considerable amount of toning down. In Australia 
people did not wrap their speech up in silver paper, they said what 
they meant and did not sneer at conversation which owed its birth 
to home interests, and often to home interests alone. 

But Bob had not been four and twenty hours in the old 
country before he realized that a subtle difference existed between 
it andthe new; the former was more polished if not so fresh ; more 
fastidious and critical, though infinitely less light-hearted. 

Even as regarded his dress, he soon came to have considerable 
misgivings. 

His brown velveteen suit, red tie, and checked trousers, no 
longer afforded him quite the same satisfaction as on board ship. 

Somehow they seemed out of place in the London streets, where 
he noticed people all dressed quietly and mostly in black or dark 
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colours. Once or twice his appearance evidently excited surprise, 
and he felt extremely uncomfortable, not knowing exactly what 
there was about it that was wrong. 

In fact, if General Prosieboy had but known with how much 
inward trepidation “The Duffer, The Brute, The Creature” was 
about to enter into his kingdom, even he might have felt mollified 
and not been quite so hostilely inclined towards Captain Straightem’s 
unknown nephew and successor. 

But the die was cast; the fiat had gone forth. 

Robert P. Jarrett was doomed beforehand. 

The Mutual Adorationites had decided that he should neither 
be known nor yet visited. 

Other people might take up with him if they chose; but they 
would not demean themselves by having anything whatever to do 
with an individual who wore the wrong kind of clothes, and had 
no pretensions of “the right sort.” 

Mr. Jarrett should be made to feel in every possible way that 
his presence in the county was undesired and superfluous; that he 
was unpardonably occupying a house which, but for him, might 
have been inhabited by a good fellow ; and that under no circum-- 
stances could he ever be accepted as fit company for the Mutual 
Adorationites. If he insisted on coming out hunting, of course 
they could not actually prevent him. He had a right to gallop. 
over the fields and tear after the hounds if he chose. 

But nobody need speak to him, except to swear roundly at him 
if he got in the way, or committed the smallest error of inex-. 
perience. 

They could all stare at him blankly, and refuse to recognize his 
presence as a fellow-creature. They could feign deafness if he 
hazarded a remark; blindness if he came across their path. 

They could show him the cold shoulder to his face, and abuse: 
him to their heart’s content behind his back. 

And this the Mutual Adorationites, according to their usual! 
manners and customs, were determined to do. 

He should be snubbed, and snubbed effectively. 

For had not General Prosieboy given out that their poor old 
friend Straightem’s successor was a “ duffer” and an “ outsider,” 
with whom they ought not to associate? And would it not be 
showing disrespect to the dead man’s memory, if they received 
with open arms a nephew of whom, in his lifetime, he was 
evidently ashamed ? 

Yes. There was such athing as esprit de corps. If the 
Mutual Adorationites did not wish to be swamped altogether 
by the odious radical wave of the century, they wer2 bound to 
uphold their ancient habits and customs. 

Moreover, they were perfectly satisfied with themselves as they 
were, und wanted no innovations introduced amongst their ranks. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OPPRESSED BY SO MUCH GRANDEUR. 


ALTHOUGH our friend Bob had heard and read a good deal of the 
luxurious and, to a great extent, indolent way in which English 
gentlemen live when at all well off, he had no really definite 
notions on the subject until he arrived at Straightem Court. 
His mother had often talked to her children of the magnitude of 
her old home; but then seeing a thing with one’s own eyes is 
very different from having an impression made upon your mind 
through the medium of somebody else’s optics. 

The number and size of the rooms at Straightem Court fairly 
amazed Bob. 

“What are they all for? What are they all for?” he kept 
on asking of the family solicitor who showed him over the 
premises, and had promised to remain for a day or two. 

*‘ For use, I suppose,” replied that worthy, with a strong accent 
of reproof. 

“For use! Do you mean to tell me that one parlour is not 
enough for anybody? Why, on my farm in Australia, we never 
dreamt of wanting a dining, driwing, breakfast, billiard and 
reading room, as you seem to have here. And what’s more, it 
ain’t comfort—leastways, to my mind,” concluded Bob, decidedly. 

His companion looked at him with a smile half supercilious, 
half contemptuous. 

* You'll soon get to alter some of your opinions, Mr. Jarrett. 
It is quite evident that you have lived very much out of the 
world.” 

“Damn his impudence,” muttered Bob, sotto voce. “He talks 
as if there were no other country but his own particular, little sea- 
girt island. It’s wonderful how ignorant and how cheeky these 
Englishmen are. There’s no getting them to see themselves in 
their true light.” 

But he kept his reflections to himself, and turning sharply to 
his uncle’s solicitor, said: 

“‘ And pray, what about the servants? Am I supposed to keep 
all this troop of idle people, eating me out of house and home ? 
Because it strikes me that would come uncommon rough on a 
fellow, especially when, like myself, he is a stranger at the 

ame.” 

“You will be able to arrange all these matters to your own 
satisfaction when once you have regularly entered into posses- 
sion,” said the other stiffly, beginning to think what a terrible, 
sharp, fresh, outspoken aborigine this was. 

“Come! that’s a mercy at any rate,” said Bob, with a sigh of 
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relief ; for the mere contemplation of maintaining so large a staff 
of domestics was oppressive, and filled him with dismay. Yet, 
distrustful of his own opinions on subjects of which hitherto he 
had had no experience, he added seriously: “ Listen, Tomlinson. 
You are a sensible man, and can give me a straightforward answer 
to a straightforward question. I only want to get at the reason 
of things, and no doubt you can tell me what is the use of all 
these idle folks? -It seems to me there are too many of them by 
half, and they only make work for one another.” 

Mr. Tomlinson scratched his head, and looked somewhat per- 
plexed. The question put thus, was not altogether easy to answer. 

“It is customary, Mr. Jarrett, in all large houses, to keep up a 
good establishment—that is to say, where there are sufficient 
means.” 

Bob’s face assumed a thoughtful expression. 

** I don’t see,” he said, “ how one person, living quite alone like 
my late uncle, could possibly need so many people to minister to 
his wants. It seems an anomaly for a single man to employ such 
a number of folks just to attend to his mere personal require- 
ments. Now, if J were an English gentleman, I should hate to 
feel myself dependent upon my cook, butler, or footman, as the 
case might be. It’s turning’a fellow into a regular slave, and a 
slave of a very:poor, contemptible order.” 

“I suppose you learnt those ideas out in Australia,” said Mr. 
Tomlinson rather uncomfortably, and on that account trying to 
infuse an extra amount of satire into his voice. 

“Perhaps I did, and perhaps I didn’t,” answered Bob, a bit 
nettled by the solicitor’s overbearing manner. “ Anyhow, whether 
I learnt them in Australia or elsewhere, they are ideas of which I 
do not feel at all ashamed, and on the contrary should despise 
myself if I did not entertain. There is a padded person in this 
house, with sham white hair, and sham round calves, who comes 
to open the door. Can you tell me what that cumbrous mass of 
human flesh, with its painful deficiency of human brains, is good 
for ?—since I am convinced he has never done a stroke of real, 
honest work in his life. I ask this because the individual in ques- 
tion has aroused my curiosity.” 

‘I presume you mean Charles, the footman. A very fine, well- 
made man, over six feet in height, and an ornament to any 
gentleman’s establishment,” returned Mr. Tomlinson. 

* Ha, ha!” laughed Bob. “Just as a fatted ox is an ornament 
to the gentleman’s farm. I begin to see matters in a clearer 
light. Show evidently comes before use over here.” 

“ Charles answers the bells, waits at table, and, as far as I know, 
has always proved himself to be an honest and respectable servant,” 
said Tomlinson, testily. 

*‘My dear sir, honesty and respectability are very excellent 
things in their way. Nobody has a greater respect for them than 
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myself. But when you find these admirable qualities united to 
intense slowness of perception and pomposity of movement, to 
crass stupidity and the sloth of an overfed pig, then you can’t 
help thinking that they are not all-sufficient. Now, last night I 
wanted a glass of whisky and water. At home I would have gone 
to the cupboard, fetched the whisky bottle, boiled myself a drop 
of water in the kettle, and got what I wished for without further 
trouble and little or nodelay. Here, there area butler and a foot- 
man, therefore I rang the bell. They either did not, or would not 
hear it. In about five minutes’ time, after pulling frantically at 
the bell-rope till at last it gave way, my friend Charles appears. 
I explain my requirements. He disappears. I wait another ten 
minutes. Presumably the water is being boiled. Unluckily there 
is no longer any bell to pull. I wait impatiently, and try to 
smother the oaths. that insist on rising to my lips. Presently I 
hear a leviathan tread—the tread of an elephant—sounding down 
the passage. With the deliberation with which all his move- 
ments are attended, Charles brings into the room a hot water 
jug. There is neither glass, whisky, nor sugar. I ask him 
where they are. He answers that he has forgotten, but will bring 
them in a minute. A minute, indeed! Exactly a quarter of an 
hour has elapsed since I first made known my modest demand. 
By this time, all my desire for a glass of comforting liquor has 
vanished. I resolve to do without it. No doubt I am all the 
-better for my abstention, but it’s no use telling me that this sort 
of thing is real comfort. It’s downright bondage and nothing 
more, and comes from your old habits, your old institutions and 
your old country.” 

Mr. Tomlinson drew himself up to his full height, mentally 
classifying Bob as an unbearable Yahoo. 

‘I am sorry our manners and customs should appear so inferior 
to your Australian ones,” he said, with an ill-disguised sneer. 

“It’s not that,” Bob explained eagerly. ‘ Only you don’t seem 
to value Time in the way we do. Now, to waste a quarter of an 
hour over a drop of whisky would appear to us almost a sin; and 
not only a sin, but downright ridiculous into the bargain. But 
then, we are used to waiting upon ourselves, which no doubt 
makes all the difference.” 

“We English are a conservative race, I’ll admit,” returned Mr. 
Tomlinson, i in a more conciliatory tone; “ but it is rather hard to 
find one’s own children turn round and abuse one.” 

“ My dear sir,” exclained Bob, “ pray don’t imagine for a single 
moment that I have not the greatest respect and admiration for 
your race.. Why! what have I come over here for, except to pick 
up a few wrinkles, and profit by some of your insular notions. 
But you must forgive me if, in my blundering way, I try to dis- 
tinguish where you are ahead of us, and where we ‘are ahead of 
you. We look up to Old England with intense veneration, but 
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then, even the best of mothers gets ancient, and leaves her offspring 
with an advantage of youth on their side. There are too many of 
you over here. Your population increases, and you are bound in 
by the sea. Soon the question will be: ‘What shall we eat? 
How shall we exist?’ In Australia and America we have still 
plenty of room, thank God! but on the other hand our manners 
are not polished, and-we want a great deal of the refinement for 
which you are conspicuous.” 

“T am pleased to hear you make the admission, Mr. Jarrett.” 

“T feel disposed to make any number of admissions, Mr. Tom- 
linson, only 1 must not take up your time by inflicting too many 
of my crude, colonial opinions upon you. And now, what do you 
say to accompanying me to the stables? A real English hunter is 
what I have longed all my life to behold.” 

The solicitor assented to this proposition, whereupon Bob and 
his mentor gave up arguing and proceeded direct to the stables. 


CHAPTER VII. 
66 NOT HALF A BAD SORT OF GENT.” 


As is generally the case in most good hunting counties, great 
care and attention had been bestowed upon the equine depart- 
ment. The stables at Straightem Court were approached by a 
massive stone archway, rendered picturesque by the luxuriant ivy 
which clung to its walls. 

This archway led into a square, neatly tiled court-yard, round 
three sides of which ran the hunters’ loose boxes, the remaining 
one being devoted to wash-houses, harness rooms, &c. The late 
Captain Straightem had prided himself on the number and the 
superior quality of his horses. No man in the whole county 
owned better animals or ones of a higher class. 

Out of sixteen, nearly all were thoroughbred, or next-door to it. 

This fact, perhaps, was not remarkable in itself, but it was 
rendered so by every single quadruped being up to fourteen stone. 
And those who know anything of horseflesh willat once recognize 
how much time, trouble and money must have been expended by 
the deceased gentleman to achieve such a result. 

It is far from being easily obtained. 

As a rule, the class of thoroughbreds seen in the hunting field 
is represented by weedy screws, long and narrow, possessing 
handy heels and suspicious-looking fore-legs. Nine times out of 
ten they are worthless cast-offs from the turf, who have been con- 
demned at the very first trial, and never been allowed the chance 
of disgracing themselves in public. 

When our friend Bob walked into the Straightem Court stables, 
and glanced down the long line of roomy, loose boxes, with their 
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small-headed, satin-coated inmates, for the first time since his 
arrival in England he expressed himself in terms of unqualified 
admiration. 

“Yes,” he said, turning vivaciously to his companion, “ you 
beat us here, I'll admit. Our horses are all very good in their 
way, but they are not a patch on these. They are a rough, 
ragged, common-looking lot in comparison. Not but what they 
can go—aye, and jump also. I'll back some of our kangaroos at 
home to get to the bottom of the best horse ever foaled. It’s 
wonderful how the beggars slip over the ground. Occasionally, 
too, we come across timber that is real awkward. But for all this, 
I know quite well how very superior your English hunting is.” 

*T’m delighted you should think anything superior over here, 
Mr. Jarrett,” said Tomlinson, still maintaining a tone of asperity. 
“ You’ve been very hard to satisfy so far.” 

“ Well, anyway, I’m satisfied now ; I don’t mind confessing how 
impatient I am to try my hand at some bona-jfide fox-hunting, 
such as Australia cannot furnish.” 

“ You have a stud of horses here, Mr. Jarrett, which I take it 
will enable you to see as much of the sport as youlike. I’m no 
great connoisseur in such matters myself, but I always heard 
that no one was so famous for the quality of his cattle as my late 
respected client.” 

“Ah! poor chap!” exclaimed Bob, his face growing suddenly 
grave, “I was quite forgetting about him. Of course, never 
having known him makes a lot of difference; nevertheless it 
seems horrid of me to be looking forward to riding his gees, when 
he is hardly cold in his grave.” 

‘Tt does strike one as rather soon, certainly,” acquiesced Mr. 
Tomlinson. 

Bob stuck his hands into his trouser pockets, and for a second 
appeared to be revolving some mental problem. It did not take 
him long to come to a solution, for in another minute he said, 
speaking decisively, as if to convince himself as well as his hearer : 

“ It’s impossible to pretend to have any personal feeling for a 
man who is an absolute stranger to you. Of course, I am sorry 
my uncle’s death should have occurred ; but if I were to go about 
in sackcloth and ashes, then I should feel like a most tremendous 
humbug. Besides,” and his face lit up with youthful enthusiasm, 
* I can’t help wanting to hunt whenI get the chance. By-the-by, 
do you happen to know when the hounds meet again ?” 

“JT really have no idea,” returned Mr. Tomlinson disapprov- 
ingly ; for Bob’s manners were not at all in accordance with his 
notions of what those of a gentleman occupying his client’s 
present important position should be. “ You know, Matthews, no 
doubt ?” and he turned interrogatively towards Captain Straigh- 
tem’s stud-groom, who up till now had stood silently by, looking 
at his new master with a very dubious expression of countenance. 
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If Matthews was anything, Matthews was conservative, and 
like Mr. Tomlinson, he perceived a good deal in Bob’s aspect and 
attire not exactly in accordance with his ideas of the appearance 
a real “ out-and-out swell ” should present. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said in answer to the lawyer’s inquiry. “’Ounds 
don’t go out ’afore Monday week, and,” sotto-voce, “ they would 
not go then, if Lord Littelbrane had his way.” 

“Not before Monday week!” exclaimed Bob, with a shade of 
disappointment. ‘ Then I shall be obliged to curb my impatience. 
However,” addressing Matthews in his quick, bright way, “I’ve 
already made up my mind which horse I shall ride.” 

“Indeed, sir!” said the stud-groom, not without a touch of 
irony. “May I make so bold as to inquire your choice ?” 

“Yes ;” said Bob, “this is the animal that takes my fancy. I 
don’t set up for an authority, but according to my views, he’s the 
pick of the whole basket,” and so saying, he opened the door of 
the nearest box, in which was standing a most admirably shaped 
and perfectly proportioned chestnut. 

“You're not far out, sir,” said the old groom, with a pleased 
smile beginning to steal over his face. “I see as ’ow you knows 
a good hoss when you see him.” 

“TI ought to,” replied Bob; “ for one way and another, I have 
had plenty to do with horses.. What do you call this handsome 
fellow?” 

“‘ Kingfisher, sir.” 

“‘ And not half a bad name, though he is such a thorough gentle- 
man that he ought to have been ‘The King’ without the 
‘fisher.’ But, I say,” suddenly bending down and inspecting a 
couple of half-healed wales on the good horse’s forearms, “ what’s 
the matter here? He looks as if he had been in the wars.” 

Matthews’ naturally impassive face began to twitch. 

“This, sir,” he said, in a curiously subdued voice, “is the 
animal on which Captain Straightem met his death. Kingfisher 
was his favourite mount—and rightly so—for a finer hunter 
never looked through a bridle. But,” with a sigh, “ the hoss has 
got a bad name now, and I’m afraid it will stick to him all his 
life, though he don’t deserve it—not one bit. It was no fault of 
his that the master came to grief; and I tell you, sir, I went to 
look at the fence. I could see the hoof-marks where Kingfisher 
took off; but that there infernal wire was quite three yards 
away from the hedge. No animal living could have cleared it. 
But—there—there, I can’t bear to think of it all.” 

And so saying, Matthews, totally overcome by the recent sad 
occurrence, and by the stigma which he imagined would attach to 
his favourite horse henceforth and for ever, turned sharply away 
so as to hide two great tears that were coursing slowly down his 
weatherbeaten cheeks. 

Up till now Bob had taken somewhat of a dislike to the man. 
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He fancied that he was airified and stuck-up; but as he listened to 
the husky tones in which Matthews concluded the above speech, 
his heart grew suddenly soft,and yielding toa kindly impulse, he 
laid his hand on the old groom’s shoulder. 

‘“‘ Look here, my man,” he said, glancing down at him with a 
pair of bright, yet compassionate eyes, “ you don’t cotton over 
and above much to me, I know. One always feels these sort of 
things without being told ’em. From all I hear, you have had a 
very good master, and therefore I, for one, say you are quite 
right not to welcome a new one in too much of a hurry.” 

Tt ain’t that exactly, sir,” interrupted Matthews with evident 
embarrassment; “ leastways, not altogether.” 

“ Well, never mind; we need not go into all the ins and outs 
just now, but I can make a pretty shrewd guess as to your feelings, 
and, by jingo, were I in your place I should feel exactly the same. 
Moreover, Matthews, I can see quite plainly that you’re not easy 
in your mind about Kingfisher. You think after what has 
happened, I shall probably want to sell him.” 

“Oh, sir, but you’ve just guessed my thoughts entirely,” and 
once more Matthews’ eyes began to blink suspiciously, whilst he 
cleared his throat with evident effort. 

“‘ Now look here,” said Bob, “I daresay I’m very far from being 
the sort of master you have been accustomed to; but that ain’t 
my fault any more than it is yours. I may be rough; neverthe- 
less, when I say a thing I mean it; and I give you my word of 
honour that the chestnut shall never pass into strange hands. I 
know without being told what a good horse he is. I will keep 
him and ride him fairly, just as if all this bad business had never 
happened ; and when he gets too old for work, and past picking 
up a comfortable livelihood in the green fields, then we'll just 
send a bullet through the poor fellow’s head and put him out of 
his misery. There, does that satisfy you?” and Bob looked the 
stud-groom straight in the face. 

All of a sudden, Matthews seized Bob’s hand and began jerking 
it up and down, exactly as if he were at work on a pump-handle. 
This process lasted several seconds. At last he found voice enough 
to say huskily: 

“ God bless you, sir, for those kind words. They show that you 
have got a good heart. And it would just about have broken me 
down to have seen the best horse in this, or any county, put up 
for sale at public auction. I bred him myself; handled and broke 
him in. Nobody except me and my poor master ever knew how 
good he was. Oh, dear! oh, dear! the thought of losing King- 








fisher as well as Captain Straightem has pretty nigh drove me 
mad,” and he wiped his brow with a red cotton handkerchief. 

‘‘ My poor old chap, don’t give the matter another thought. I 
have promised not to sell the horse, and nothing shall induce me 


to do so.” 
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._And so saying, Bob, who was himself beginning to feel a little 
affected by Matthews’ emotion, left the stables and strolled 
leisurely towards the house. 

Matthews looked after him long and critically. 

“Yes,” he muttered to himself, “he may be a bit rough—in 
fact, he is rough. There ain’t one man in a thousand as has got 
the captain’s beautiful, soft, lazy manner; but for all that, he’s 
not half a bad sort of gent. Anyway, I intend to do my dooty by 
him and be all on the square. I'll let no one rob him if I can 
help it.” 

pa later on, if Matthews ever heard a disparaging word about 
Bob uttered in his presence, he always looked severely at the 
offender, and said : 

“ You're talking of what you know nothing about. Now I can 
tell you for a fact that Mr. Jarrett is a truer gentleman than 
many of those as thinks a lot more of themselves and is not 
half so good in reality.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LONGING FOR A RIDE. 


A WEEK passed slowly away, and never in his life had Robert P. 
Jarrett, Esq., felt more thoroughly bored and altogether miserable. 
His new prosperity sat uneasily upon him. He missed the simple 
laborious open air life to which he had been accustomed. If he 
attempted to do the most ordinary thing for himself, he found 
that there was nearly always, within arm’s reach, some individual 
whose duty it was to perform that thing, and who felt aggrieved 
and astonished by “The Master” encroaching upon his or her 
rights and privileges. 

To be thus waited upon, might soon have grown bearable to 
one unaccustomed to luxury, had the particular thing only been 
well done. But this it never was. 

To take one small instance amongst many. 

Bob had always been in the habit of sharpening his own razors. 
It is possible that they were not invariably perfectly stropped, but 
at any rate, he sharpened them to his entire satisfaction. But 
now he was no longer allowed to continue this practice. The 
gentleman of the padded calves took charge of his shaving appar- 
atus, and professed to honour it with his personal supervision. 
The consequence was that never before had Bob’s chin suffered 
to such an extent. Hardly a morning passed without its receiving 
some injury of a painful and unsightly nature. 

His clothes were another source of annoyance. 

They were constantly being folded up and put away in drawers 
and cupboards whose very existence he knew nothing of. To 
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find any particular garment was like looking for a needle in a 
barrel of bran. It was enough for him to place an entirely clean 
pocket handkerchief in his pocket over night to discover it, after 
a long search, deposited next morning in the dirty linen basket, 
along with socks worn for three or four hours only, collars that 
had not a stain or a disfiguring mark upon them, and shirts that 
looked as if they had just returned from the washerwoman’s hands. 

Now these things, although trifles, were trifles utterly opposed 
to Bob’s habits, principles and education. He had a horror of 
waste, but more especially of that waste so seldom considered, 7.¢., 
the needless expenditure of human labour and of human vitality. 
His theory was, that people should use their heads and save their 
hands. 

“ Think what you have got to do, and then do it!” he often 
said to the men employed on his farm; “ but never put out your 
strength needlessly. For instance, I drop a handkerchief and a 
knife out of my pocket ; if lam wise, I pick them both up together. 
The one action of stooping answers a double purpose ; but a foolish 
man will pick up first the one and then the other. Instead of 
bending down once, he bends twice, and by so doing expends 
physical force, which with a very little consideration might have 
been economized.” 

Bob’s theories were, no doubt, all very well intheir way, but he 
had not been four and twenty hours in the mother country before 
discovering that, when tested, they were practically useless. It 
seemed to him that many of the lower classes in England had 
never been taught to think. At least, that was the only way he 
could account for their stupidity. As for the domestic servants at 
Straightem Court, they almost maddened him. One and all lived 
in a little narrow groove, filling their stomachs and starving their 
intellects, and performing their daily tasks without an atom of 
forethought or intelligence. 

Perhaps it was because Bob had been brought up as a very 
poor man that habits of waste, luxury and expenditure did not 
come easily to him when he suddenly found himself placed in 
the position of a rich one. 

To have plenty of money at one’s command, no doubt was 
pleasant; but there were certain accompaniments of fortune 
which appeared almost intolerable to the simply reared Aus- 


tralian. : 
And amongst the most intolerable, strange to say, he classed 


his daily meals. 

To eat breakfast, luncheon and dinner in stately solitude, and be 
solemnly stared at and execrably waited upon bya couple of stolid 
men-servants, was almost more than he could stand. Over and 
over again he felt as if he must jump up from the table—they were 
so horribly slow—and just take what he wanted, independent of 
the fuss and the dignity and the needless procrastination. It set 
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every nerve on tension, and filled him with a mad desire to kick 
butler and footman out of the room, and dispense with their 
services altogether. 

At such times he felt extremely home-sick and his thoughts 
would wander off to the pleasant, sociable meals of Australia. In 
his mind’s eye he could see his mother sitting at one end of the 
table, smiling tenderly at him. He could see himself occupying 
the seat opposite, and all the bright, eager, healthy happy faces 
of his young brothers and sisters, as they crowded round the 
board and looked up to him as the head of the family. 

Once more he heard the merry hum of voices and peals of light- 
hearted laughter, mixing with the clatter of knives and forks, 
whilst from the oldest to the youngest each tried to supply not 
only his own, but also his neighbour’s wants. There was little 
enough of ceremony about those dinners. And yet how jolly they 
were! How entirely free from silly, unmeaning conventionality. 
Bob told himself he would rather eat a mutton chop over there 
than partake of Lord Mayor’s fare at Straightem Court; in fact, 
he became so nervous, that he positively dreaded the long, dull 
stately banquets, eaten amidst outward surroundings of magni- 
ficence, but with an inward sense of intense discomfort and 
annoyance. 

True, he had only to express a wish for the men-servants to 
retire; but that was precisely what he dared not do. He knew 
he was raw, he knew he was ignorant, and in his innermost heart 
burned a consuming ambition in all things to imitate the habits 
and customs of a real county gentleman. i. 

“Tf I am to live here in future,” he mused, with the common 
sense characteristic of him, “ I must get to be one of them. Ican 
tell by my own feelings that I’ve got the deuce of a lot to learn. 
It’s queer that so many of these English habits should go so much 
against the grain with me, but I'll force myself to fall in with 
them all the same.” 

It was a brave resolution, rendered the more so because he had 
to exercise an immense amount of will-power to put it into force, 
besides a good deal of self control, and what—to him—was per- 
sonal inconvenience. 

Liberty had been the one predominating feature of his Colonial 
life. The bonds imposed by civilization had hitherto sat lightly 
upon him. He was a child of the soil, of the sun, of the sky, of 
the wind ; and as such, free and unconventional. To speak the 
truth and do your duty appeared to him better than all the most 
subtle and specious of religions. 

And now he felt cramped and limited, like a man confined in a 
strait jacket. He panted for air, for space. England seemed to 
him great ‘and yet small: great in her commercial activity, her 
factories, her vast and busy emporiums; but small, in that she 
could not see how her love of comfort, of luxury and pleasure, was 
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like the Romans of old, slowly but surely. bringing about her 
downfall. The nation wanted rousing; like an over-fed child, it 
was surfeited and sick. 

Then in the midst of these tragically severe reflections, Bob’s 
mind would dart off again to home. He thought of his favourite 
sister; dear, bright-eyed good-natured Belle, who was always 
ready with sympathy on every occasion, and to whom he invariably 
confided all his sorrows and disappointments.’ Little Tottie too, 
with her rosy face, and comical upturned nose. How he wished 
they were with him. He began to long for somebody to talk to. 
For Mr. Tomlinson had left, and Bob, who was not accustomed to 
_ own society, quickly wearied of it and pined for companion- 
ship. 
He missed the occupations of his everyday life on the farm; 
and unacquainted as yet with his new duties, he wandered aim- 
lessly about from house to stable, from stable to garden, and from 
garden to outbuildings. 

He would have given a ten pound note to set to work and dress 
a horse, dig a potato bed, or round up the cattle in the big green 
undulating fields. ; 

But although Englishmen might condescend to such occupa- 
tions in other countries, they could not do so in their own. Caste 
and custom equally forbade it. 

At last this long, long week came to an end, and the meets of 
the Morbey Anstead hounds were once more advertised in the 
papers. 

Bob’s spirits rose as he conned them over; the depression 
which had crept over him vanished. Once more he was all eager- 
ness and expectation. 

His intense wish to go out with a first-rate pack of English 
fox-hounds, and judge for himself what the national sport was 
really like, at length appeared in a fair way of being fulfilled. 
He looked forward to this novel experience with all the ardour of 
a child. 

November the fifteenth broke very differently from November 
the first. 

The one day had been made up of gloom and fog, the other 
was as brilliant as a blue sky and clear sunshine could render it. 
A soft air blew, the fields were vividly green, the hedgerows only 
just beginning to change colour, and but for a few fluttering 
leaves falling with light irregular motion to the ground, one 
might have fancied that summer was still lingering, loth to take 
a seven months’ farewell of Mother Earth. 

On this eventful morning Boh woke early, and spent an unusual 
time over his toilet. To tell the truth, until now he had never 


given it a thought. 
But alas! there were many difficulties in the way such as he 


had not dreamt of. 
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These, perhaps, may be better understood when it is hinted 
that he possessed neither breeches nor boots. The necessity of 
such articles had not occurred to him, and even now he did not 
consider them to be of very paramount importance. 

But his state of mental serenity soon received a severe shock. 

Charles the solemn, Charles the lethargic, Charles the padded, 
was he who dealt the blow. He informed his master that with- 
out such articles of costume he could not possibly be seen in the 
hunting field. 

“ Why, bless my heart alive,” expostulated Bob, with consider- 
able animation, “ when we go kangaroo-chasing in Australia, we 
none of us care twopence what we wear. We think only of the 
sport, not of our clothes.” 

“Yes, sir, I suppose so, sir,” answered Charles, not yielding an 
inch from the position he had assumed. 

“Why! have you ever been out there?” asked Bob quickly. 

“ No, sir; never, sir.” 

“Then what made you say, ‘I suppose so.’ ” 

* Because,” said Charles with a huge accession of dignity, “I 
himagined that them sort of ways was good enough for the 
Colonies, but they don’t do over here. Gents is more pertikler.” 

“How do you mean? I don’t quite understand.” 

“They likes to:look like geutlemen,” responded Charles un- 
sympathetically. 

This answer had an exceedingly dispiriting effect upon Bob. 
He wondered what Charles meant by it? Did he intend to say 
that no man could look like a gentleman unless he wore boots 
and breeches out hunting, or was the remark applicable only to 
himself ? 

“What the dickens am I to do, then?” he enquired des- 
pondently. 

Charles scratched his head; an operation which apparently 
furnished him with an idea. 

“ Couldn’t you get into some of Captain Straightem’s breeches?” 
he suggested. . “ You and he are about of a size, though you 
ain’t shaped exactly alike.” 

But Bob firmly repudiated this notion. 

It seemed to him quite sufficient to step into the dead man’s 
shoes, inherit his property, and ride his horses. He drew the 
line at wearing his clothes. There was something unnatural and 
repulsive in the thought. 

“No, no; of course I couldn’t,” he answered indignantly. “I'd 
sooner cut my throat first. Don’t mention it again.” And he 
looked sternly at Charles. 

The latter, though infinitely disgusted, gave up the point, but 
not before he had succeeded in detracting considerably from Bob’s 
pleasure, and making him feel on thoroughly bad terms with 


himself. 
TT 
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Finally, after much hesitation, and still more perplexity, Susan 
the housemaid was politely called for, and requested to sew on 
two elastic straps to the hem of Bob’s everyday trousers. -With 
this contrivance, he devoutly hoped his pantaloons would stop in 
their place. 

Nevertheless, a species of subdued irritation pervaded his being. 

Charles’ remarks had left their sting, and the supercilious smile 
which wreathed his fat and oily countenance, whilst the straps 
were being adjusted, still further served to incense Bob and to 
increase his anxieties as to his “ get up.” 

He had very little personal vanity, perhaps because as yet it 
had never been called into play. Clothes, as clothes, had not 
formed one of the chief studies of his life,as they do of the 
modern “ Masher.” 

The cut of his coat, the sit of his collars, the glaze of his cuffs, 
and elegance of his cane, had seldom given him more than a 
passing thought ; but now, all at once, he began to conceive of 
the immense benefits which such important items confer upon 
a man moving, or aspiring to move, in good English society. 
When, eventually, he sallied forth, he could not help confessing 
to himself that even Charles’ opinion carried weight. He would 
have felt many degrees easier in his mind could he but have 
been convinced of that individual’s approval instead of his undis- 
guised scorn. 

The influences of the mother country were already at work; 
and Bob was soon destined to learn how important a factor dress 
is in the hunting field, and how often by it, and it alone, men are 
judged, accepted or rejeeted. 

Ties, bows, buttons, breeches. Who can affect to despise ye? 

Across Bob’s mind flashed a little incident, which long ago he 
remembered having read in some English magazine. The words 
recurred to him vividly. 

“‘A man once came out hunting who did not see fit to wear a 
white collar. In its place he sported a blue spotted comforter, 
which he wound several times round his thick purple neck. Now 
that man never got on. He was cut by the county. Nobody 
knew him. Nobody called upon him. Nobody dreamt of asking 
him to dinner. The reason? Oh! the reason was simple 
enough. Thecomforter damned him. He might have been ever 
so good a fellow, but not a soul would take the trouble to find out 
what a person was like who was rash enough to dispense with 
white collars.” 

This passage seemed, under present circumstances, so well 
adapted to himself, that Bob’s spirits sank away to nothing at all. 

Thank goodness! he had on a well glazed collar, but then it 
was of a turn-down shape, which Charles strongly condemned ; 
and to make matters worse, his tie was blue, and spotted also. 

As for his nether limbs, when he thought of those two elastic 
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straps, and how all his enjoyment and moral peace depended 
upon their standing the strain to which they were subjected, he 
really had not courage to glance at them. 

He could not refrain from gloomy misgiving. 

For what if they were to give way? In what position should 
he then be placed? Torturing visions of creased socks, shortened 
trousers, and white legs, rose to his mind and thrilled it with 
unutterable dismay. 

But he was fairly started now, and of all his retainers, old 
Matthews had been the only one to administer a crumb of 
comfort. 

Bob, as already related, desired to ride Kingfisher, but King- 
fisher’s wounds were not yet healed, and Matthews had recom- 
mended a fine, upstanding bay in his place, named The Swell. 

“Ts he a good ’un?” asked Bob with some curiosity. 

“Yes, sir, a ripper, particularly at timber. You can ride him 
with confidence. He has but one fault.” 

“‘ Any objection to stating it, Matthews ?” 

“ No, sir, not in the least. He won’t face water.” 

“Oh! won’t he. The beggar! Not even if he is made 
to?” 

“Not even if he is made to,” responded Matthews gravely. 
“The man who rode him last was not one to put up with any 
denial. ’Owever, we have so few brooks in these parts, that The 
Swell’s little peequliarity don’t so much signify.” 

So Bob mounted his hunter and rode off. 

He was accustomed to horse exercise, and had constantly been 
in the habit of galloping from one end of his farm to the other, 
but he was not accustomed to the easy paces and springy action 
of the animal he now for the first time bestrode. 

In ten minutes he had forgotten all about the vexations with 
which his day had begun. As he entered a grass field, and let. 
The Swell stride along over the ridge and furrow, he thought that 
in his whole life he had never experienced a more perfect and 
exhilarating sensation. 

He had decided to ride his hunter out to covert, the meet being 
within a couple of miles of Straightem Court. But short as was 
the distance, it proved sutficient to put him on good terms with 
The Swell, and inspire him with confidence in his mount. 

As he trotted down a long, straggly street, bordered on either 
side by small shops and unevenly built cottages, which went by 
the name of Morton village (the fixture for the day), and 
watched the women and children clustering round the doorways, 
a smile spread slowly over his countenance. 

Everything was new to him; everything a source of interest, 
wonderment or amusement. 

Unconscious of the fiat which had gone forth against him in 
the names of Lord Littelbrane and General Prosieboy, he looked 
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forward with keen delight to his introduction to an English field 
and to a pack of well-bred, well-trained English fox-hounds. 

Every nerve in his body was quivering with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

It seemed to him that surely this would prove a red-letter day 
in his life, ever to be looked back upon with gratifying recollec- 
tions. 

Poor, foolish young man! He had yet to learn that no pleasure 
equals the pleasure of anticipation—that joyous picturing of the 
imagination, which stern reality strips of its fancies, just as 
approaching winter strips the pretty many-coloured hedgerows. 


(To he continued.) 








IRISH SKETCHES. 


By 8S. LAING, 
AUTHOR OF “MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT,” ‘‘A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN,” ETC. 


LOVE of the noble sport of salmon fishing has led me, for 
some years back, to spend a good deal of my holidays in Ire- 
land. Ihave been a keen sportsman all my life and, believe me, 
there is only one thing more exciting than a fight with a big 
Shannon salmon. I caught one of 36lbs last month on a small 
fly and single gut which gave me forty minutes’ hard play, with 
half the population of the little town looking on, and following 
in procession as the monster was carried up to be weighed. 
When the bout was over and I sat on the bank to rest my aching 
arms and smoke a cigarette, I said to myself, there is nothing to 
beat this except forty minutes with the Pytchley or Sir Bache 
Cunard when you find yourself on your favourite hunter coming 
to the front after the first burst is over, and you find man after 
man dropping behind as they shirk awkward fences, until you 
work your way to a good place, close to the hounds, and when the 
fox is run into and you look round you find yourself among the 
first half-dozen or dozen among the 200 or 300 who started. 

But these delights are no longer for me. “ Solve senescentem” 
is a maxim which applies to man as well as horse; and when on 
the wrong side of the Scriptural three-score and ten, after having 
ridden fairly hard for years, you find that you have no longer 
strength left to thrust through a thick bullfinch, it is better to give 
up hunting altogether than to go on pottering along roads and 
looking out for gates and gaps. 

But fishing is pre-eminently an old man’s sport. It gives him 
exercise and excitement without fatigue, while the pure air, the 
rushing river, the grassy slopes, distant mountains and passing 
clouds, keep alive that love of Nature which, while a man keeps 
fresh he never feels old, and in my case I might add : 


“ And hearing oft 
The still sad music of humanity.” 


For this love of fishing has led me to see a great deal of the poor 
Irish peasants, and seeing them, to pity and sympathize with 
them. Moved by these feelings, I have thought it might interest 
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some readers to record some of the scenes and experiences I have 
come across in Ireland. I do so in what may be called a few 
photographic sketches from life rather than in any connected 
argument or essay. Such an essay would almost inevitably take 
the form of a political pamphlet, and I am anxious as far as pos- 
sible to keep clear of politics. I never was a keen party man, 
and now my political-as well as my hunting career is over. I can 
no more sit in the House of Commons night after night, to take a 
part in critical divisions, than I can negotiate the Billesdon brook 
or take one of the Harborough double-oxers. And I feel that 
Liberals and Conservatives have both been to blame for the past, 
and would both be anxious to repair it if they could see the real 
facts as I have seen them, and cross-examine on the spot, as I 
have cross-examined, “all sorts and conditions of men,” landlords 
and tenants, priests and peasants. I feel certain that any intelli- 
gent and fair-minded Conservative who spent a month in any of 
the poor districts of Ireland would return feeling just as much 
indignation as I do at the idea of English law and English 
bayonets being employed to bolster up by coercion such a state of 
things as they found actually existing. 
With this preface I proceed with my sketches. 


WHAT FIRST OPENED MY EYES TO THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


I nap been fishing at Killarney one Easter, and found myself 
one afternoon at the lower end of the lake. It was a late spring, 
and a bitterly cold north-east wind was blowing, with passing 
showers of hail and sleet, so that I was glad to land and creep 
under the shelter of some bushes to eat my lunch. Presently I 
was aware of a sort of crooning sound beyond the bushes, and 
looking up I saw an old man and a young woman at work trench- 
ing a bit of the mountain side to make a potato plot. It was 
downright hard work, the soil being a tenacious clay and full of 
big stones and boulders. The old man was the picture of misery 
as he shivered in the biting blast, with his poor tatters of clothes 
fluttering about him as thin as the sere leaves in chill October. 
The daughter was bare-headed and bare-legged, but stout and 
rather comely, and the poor creature was lightening her labour by 
crooning an Irish song, while she tried to move an extra big stone 
deeply embedded in the clay. The scene was so pathetic that I 
could not help giving them half-a-crown and half my luncheon. 
While they ate it I questioned the man as to his history. Where 
did he live? Ile pointed out a little hut which might have been 
mistaken for one of the larger boulders. What land had he? A 
little patch of about two acres, of which a few perches were in 
potatoes. Who built the hut and reclaimed the land? He him- 
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self with his own hands. What rent did he pay? Three pounds. 
How did he live? He kept a pig, three goats and four geese 
and worked as a day-labourer for adjoining farmers whenever he 
gota chance. What wages did he get? Eighteenpence a day, 
but he could only get work on the average for about ninety days 
in the year. This opened my eyes to several facts. First, the 
rent was altogether exorbitant ; secondly, it was levied entirely 
on his own improvements ; thirdly, he had no choice but to pay 
or promise to pay it, for he had nothing to fall back upon but 
precarious employment at eighteenpence a day for ninety days in 
the year. 

I have since seen a great deal of poor districts in Kerry, Clare, 
Galway, Mayo and Donegal and I have found everywhere the 
same story. There are a few exceptions in districts where the 
soil is better and the holdings larger, and where there happens 
to be a benevolent landlord who lives on his estate and is good to 
his people. But throughout nine-tenths of the West of Ireland, 
and elsewhere, wherever there are small holdings on barren land, 
it is the same story : 

], Extravagant rack-rents. 

2. Levied on tenants’ own improvements. 

3. Utter helplessness on the part of tenants who have nothing 

to fall back upon. ; 

Of these the second is the main root of bitterness. Rack-rents 
they are used to, and have come to consider it the natural order 
of things that they should live from one year’s end to another on 
scanty rations of potatoes and yellow meal; but that as fast as 
they make improvements, build an extra room to their cottage, 
or a cow-shed, or reclaim an extra half-acre from the stony waste 
or swampy bog, they should have their rents raised on them, 
exasperates them with a burning sense of injustice. I recollect 
once talking to an old man whom I met onthe road near Leenane, 
in county Mayo, who told me the old old story which I had heard 
a hundred times; and when I asked him why he stood it and 
clung to his little holding instead of emigrating while he was 
young and strong, he made this remarkable reply, which has 
remained fixed in my memory— Shure, your honour, when I 
was young we were like dogs chained to a post. We knew 
nothing, and could hardly speak a word of English, but our 
children have got education, and, please God, they will have a 
better time.” And this is the naked truth. The new generation 
are as different as possible from the old, and the National schools 
are really the training schools for Land and National Leagues 
and political agitation. If you want to restore what is called 
“Jaw and order” in Ireland, you must begin by shutting up the 
schools, gagging the press and making it penal to read or write 
without a license from the resident magistrate. And, as a matter 
of course, you must disfranchise Ireland, for until you do this 
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you must lay your account with having 85 Irish members out of 
100 bitterly hostile to you returned without a contest or by enor- 
mous majorities in every county and borough in Ireland except 
in Dublin University, Belfast and two or three counties in Ulster. 

I have seen several Home Rule meetings and what impressed 
me most was the apparent respectability of those who attended 
them. They were not the poor, starving, barefooted labourers, 
but for all the world just like what you might see flocking to the 
kirk on a Sacrament Sunday in the Lothians or Aberdeenshire— 
a well-appointed volunteer band in front playing national airs, a 
troop of substantial mounted farmers next, and then a mass of 
decently-dressed men and women marching in perfect order, but 
towards the tail melting off into a miscellaneous crowd, followed 
by a lot of little boys and girls cheering at the top of their voices. 

It may be right or wrong to suppress these leagues and demon- 
strations, but it is useless to shut your eyes to the fact that they 
represent the feelings of the middle classes and intelligent artisans 
and mechanics of Ireland quite »s much or more than they do 
that of the poorer masses. I will mention another fact which 
impressed me greatly. In a certain district of Ireland where I 
resided for some time, and where nine-tenths of the population 
are Catholic, the committee of the National League consisted of 
seven members of whom three were Protestants, and the leading 
spirit in it, I was told, was a Presbyterian Scotch farmer, who had 
come over, taken a large farm, and been ill-treated or fancied 
himself ill-treated by his landlord. 

This brings me to another point which has impressed me most 
forcibly—the almost complete obliteration of religious animosity 
everywhere, except in a few of the Orange counties of the North. 
Wherever I have been I have found the best possible feeling 
between Protestants and Catholics. The only difference I could 
detect was that where there was a bad landlord the feeling against 
him was. rather stronger if he happened to be a Catholic than if 
he were a Protestant. The very best and most popular landlord 
1 have come across is a Protestant and staunch old-fashioned 
Tory. But he resides among his people, never raised his rents 
(which were very moderate until the recent fall of prices), helps 
them with money and materials to improve their houses and 
holdings, assists them in sickness or misfortune, and in a word 
behaves like a Christian gentleman who recognizes that land has 
its duties as well as its rights. Verily he has his reward, for when 
there was a talk of disturbances some time ago, a hundred of 
the Catholic tenants of this Protestant Tory went up to his resi- 
dence with stout sticks in their hands and offered their services 
us a guard to protect it. He simply laughed at their fears, for he 
felt safer in his house in Tipperary than I do in mine, within 
twenty-five miles of London. The London newspapers give such 
an account of outrages that I have been seriously asked by friends 
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if I thought I was doing my duty to my family in exposing myself 
to such danger as I incur by going to Ireland. I can only say 
that there is not a proclaimed district in Ireland in which I would 
not rather find myself alone on a dark night than I would on the 
Thames Embankment. 

I will conclude this head of the decay of religious animosity 
by quoting one instance which occurred not twelve months ago 
in the town of Sligo, where Protestants and Catholics are pretty 
equally divided. Two drunken Catholic blackguards defaced the 
front of the Catholic cathedral in the hope of getting a job of 
work as masons in repairing it; and, to escape detection, got up 
the story that it was done by Protestants. A riot occurred, in 
which these men were ringleaders, in the course of which windows 
were broken and damage done to a number of Protestant houses. 
Of course the owners were entitled to compensation out of the 
general borough rates. But when the story was exposed, the 
Catholics said, “It is not fair to make the Protestant ratepayers 
pay for the crime of these Catholic blackguards,” and they made 
a voluntary rate, confined to Catholics, to pay for the damage. 
Compare this with the savage fury of the Belfast mob of Orange- 
men who showed their loyalty by assaulting and murdering Her 
Majesty’s soldiers and police for endeavouring to keep the peace 
and protect Catholic houses. - 


HOW TO COMFORT THE FATHERLESS AND WIDOW 
IN THEIR AFFLICTION. 


How this Christian precept is carried out in too many cases in 
Ireland may be best judged of if I photograph in words, two or 
three instances which I have seen with my own eyes within the 
last few weeks, and which are typical of the hundreds and 
thousands of similar cases in other parts of the country. 

I visited Bodyke the other day, which has become famous as 
the scene of the recent eviction campaign, in which an invading 
army of soldiers and policemen stormed twenty little forts after a 
gallant resistance and cast the defenders, with their wives and 
children and aged and infirm parents, out on the road side, from 
the houses they had built with their own hands, for the crime of 
not paying impossible rents. On the outskirt of the estate there 
stood a little hut. On one side of it is a mountain called Knock- 
breck, or the Speckled Hill, because it is as thickly covered with 
stones and boulders as a trout’s back is with spots; on the other 
side a dreary, black peat-bog. Toiling up from the bog, I saw an 
elderly woman and a boy with great baskets of turf on their backs. 
She was a decent-looking woman, but with that dazed look as of 
«a hunted hare about her grey Irish eyes, which once seen is never 
forgotten, and tells, more eloquently than words, of a life of semi- 
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starvation and hopeless misery. I inquired her story, which she 
told me with her own lips, and which was confirmed by the parish 
priest and another intelligent witness who were with me. It was 
this :—Four years ago she was the wife of a little farmer, who, as 
things go in this district, was fairly well off. They held two 
little farms, of seven acres each, at the exorbitant rent of £20 a 
year. But they managed to struggle on while the husband lived 
and prices kept up tothe old standard. The husband died, prices 
fell and the widow got into arrear with the rent. She pleaded 
hard to be allowed to give up one of her little farms for her 
arrears, and to remain in the other at a reduced rent so as to 
keep a roof over the head of her six children. But no; she was 
evicted and flung out of the house her husband had built on the 
roadside with as little ceremony as if she and her children had 
been the sweepings of her own floor. And then she might have 
died had not the priest and charitable neighbours built this little 
hut for her, where she lived, as she expressed it, “ alone with God 
and the Holy Virgin,” on an allowance of two shillings and six- 
pence a week from the Poor Law Board and the trifle she could 
make by cutting and selling peats. The landlord, I am happy to 
say, never got a penny of rent for the two farms from that day to 
this, for no one would take them, and they are now common lands 
over which the cattle of the neighbours roam at pleasure. 

Now for another photograph. I was walking the other day up 
a rough road to the verge of the mountain, when I met an old 
woman of seventy and got into conversation with her. She was 
a widow, with seven orphan grandchildren, who occupied a small 
farm on another estate, not Bodyke, I need hardly say at an 
exorbitant rent. Not content with this rent, the landlord had 
actually had the meanness to measure a little strip of about half 
an acre, mostly of bare rock, that lay along the roadside between 
it and the boundary fence, and make her pay additional rent for 
it at the rate of £1 an acre. The poor woman had supported her- 
self and her grandchildren mainly by keeping a pig and two 
cows and selling the milk in the neighbouring village. She told 
me that for twenty years she had not missed a day, summer or 
winter, wet or dry, in carrying her pail two miles down a steep 
road and two miles up again. But latterly she had become 
crippled by rheumatism, prices had been bad, and she had fallen 
into arrear with her rent, and now she had been served with a 
writ of eviction and expected to be turned out of her house. Of 
course the house had been built and the land reclaimed by her 
deceased husband. That goes without saying, it is so universally 
the case ; and of course also, it had been paid for many times over 
by past rents in excess of any fair valuation. 

One more case. When at Bodyke, I looked in at the Girls’ 
National School and heard some of the classes read. Many of 
the little things of eight or nine read and spelt better than a good 
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many boys whom I have known of nine or ten, whose parents had 
been paying £150 or £200 a year for their education at pre- 
paratory schools in England. One bright little maiden I noticed 
as about the best reader in her class, though she was the smallest. 
The schoolmistress whispered to me that she was one of a family 
of five, whose mother had been rendered insane by the horrors of 
the eviction and was now in the County Lunatic Asylum. This 
led to the little girls whose parents had been evicted being called 
up, and some twenty or thirty of them came up, who, as the scene 
was described to me, had been chucked out by the Emergency 
roughs along with the furniture, and sat about on the roadside, 
crying out their little eyes and frightened out of their little 
wits. 

I know if I had done these things in my own county of Orkney, 
instead of representing it in Parliamént, I should have been 
hooted out of it, and I should have been haunted in my dreams 
and on my death-bed by the eyes of the widows and the wailings 


of the orphans. 


“NON ANGLI SED ANGELI.” 


‘Tuts pun of Pope Gregory’s,-inspired by the sight of some fair- 
haired and rosy-cheeked English children in the slave-market at 
Rome, led to his mission of Augustine and the conversion of Saxon 
England to the Christian faith. If the children had caught cold, 
and had bleared eyes and snivelling noses, it is a nice question 
whether Augustine would have been sent and whether we should 
have remained to this day worshippers of Thor and Odin. This 
much is certain, that while reason tells us that misery is the more 
miserable if accompanied by deformity, practically beauty in rags 
commands more sympathy. I make this remark, for I am conscious 
that I may perhaps have been a little biassed in favour of the Irish 
by the good looks of the population. Before I visited the country 
I was under the impression that although the upper classes of 
Irish and the people of the more fertile and civilized counties 
might be a fine race, when I got into the wild West I should 
pretty generally see an ugly and stunted type, with projecting 
jaws, and foreheads like apes, villainously low. I saw nothing of 
the sort, but, on the contrary, very few ugly and repulsive faces 
outside the slums of Dublin and a singularly large proportion of 
pleasant ones. The Royal Irish Constabulary is certainly the 
handsomest body of men I ever saw in any army, and every parish 
in Ireland has lots of the same raw material, in the shape of fine 
strapping young fellows, ready to be worked up into the same 
finished article by a couple of months’ drill and a new uniform, 
The type is mostly tall and thin, with long legs and slender necks, 
made rather for activity and endurance than for solid strength. 
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You rarely see a short, squat, clumsy Irishman or Irishwoman. 
The women are often handsome and almost always picturesque. 
But the beauties are the children, especially the little girls. In 
frout of many a squalid cottage you may see little things paddling 
in the puddles with bare legs, and their hair blowing about their 
eyes, who might be little cherubs who had stepped straight out 
of a picture of Murillo. I once fished a good deal in a pool of 
the Shannon opposite to the Girls’ National School, and when one 
o’clock came it was a sight to gladden the eyes to see the swarm 
of little creatures rushing out to play for an hour and eat their 
crust of bread or cold potato on the river bank. How they did 
scream and shout, and run races and roll one another down the banks 
just like a set of young kittens at play. But their favourite resort 
was a ledge of rocks which ran into the river, with pools between, 
to wade in and jump from one stone to another. It reminded me 
of the sands of Yarmouth or Margate, but there was more frank 
unrestrained merriment. You could see that they had no fear 
before their eyes of anxious mammas and scolding nurses ; and 
although they could not all enjoy the fearful delight of wetting 
their shoes and stockings, for most of them had none, they made 
up for it by extra splashing of their petticoats. And these children, 
both boys and girls, are exceptionally quick-witted and intelligent. 
{ recollect driving on a public car from Glengarriff to Kenmare, 
and two or three ragged little urchins ran after the car for 
pennies, as the custom commonly prevails where tourists mostly 
congregate. On the car were two middle-class Englishmen who, 
from their remarks, were typical specimens of the British 
Philistine upon whom Matthew Arnold pours such vials of 
indignant wrath. One said to the other, “ What horrid little 
savages.” A priest who was on the car said, “I will bet you 
sixpence that any one of those horrid little savages will spell any 
word you like to ask him.” The wager was accepted and the 
test word was “Constantinople.” The foremost little fellow at 
once spelt it correctly, as fast as his panting breath, for the hill 
was long and steep, would allow him to get out the letters, and he 
and his comrades went home rejoicing with a penny a-piece in 
their pockets. Take another instance. At the girls’ school at 
Bodyke the other day, where I saw the evicted children, the 
schoolmistress told me with pride that three of her pupils had 
taken the chief prizes, open for competition to all Ireland, at the 
Albert Institute at Glasnevin. No wonder that the rising gene- 
ration in Ireland grow up keen politicians and better versed in 
history and geography than many English boys who have spent 
their three or four years at Eton or Harrow. It is futile to talk 
of coercing such a population as long as you leave them educa- 
tion, newspapers and a parliamentary representation. If you go 
in for “thorough” you must be “ thorough”—more thorough 
even than Cromwell, for his policy left no enduring traces, and a 
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generation later, if kings had been changed at the battle of the 
Boyne, it is more than probable that the English would have been 
expelled from Ireland. Instead of taking Strafford as your model 
you must take Nebuchadnezzar. I pronounce no opinion whether 
it is right or not to go in for a policy of coercing Ireland, but 
simply say that if you do, these are the facts which you must look 
in the face. You must look this fact also in the face, that as long 
as you coerce Ireland, the Irish, or at any rate three-fourths of 
them in Ireland and five or six millions in America, will be 
bitterly hostile to the English government. Like it or not, it is 
a fact which you can no more ignore than an Austrian statesman 
could the fact of the hostility of the Italians to Austrian rule. 
Now what does this imply? It implies that you must keep an 
army corps of 15,000 military police, and another army corps of 
25,000 or 30,000 soldiers, who are locked up there, and of whom 
not a man could be withdrawn in case of war or menace of war 
with France, Russia or the United States. 

The strength of an empire, in the last resort, depends on the 
number of strong arms ready to fight for it, less the number who, 
if they saw a chance, would fight against it. On the battle-field 
of Bodyke there stood 100 soldiers and 100 police on one side 
armed with rifles, and perhaps 500 stout young fellows on the 
other side armed with sticks. If by any means you could convert 
the Irish into a loyal and contented people, you could add your 
200 soldiers and police as an available force on the plus side, and 
reduce the minus side to zero; or rather, you could enlist from 
these young fellows with sticks as fine a company of light 
infantry in a militia or line regiment as you would wish to see. 

Again, I do not wish to go into political questions or say how 
the transformation is to be effected, but this I say, that it is 
quite possible. If there is one thing that impresses itself more 
forcibly than another on an English visitor it is that while the 
Irish are bitterly hostile to English law and English government, 
there is no animosity of race. On the contrary, the individual 
Englishman and individual Irishman get on together capitally. 
I have travelled through many of the most disturbed districts 
during the height of the Land League and Home Rule agitations 
and I can safely say that I never met with anything but courtesy 
and goodwill from high and low. I suppose there is not a more 
patient, polite and placable population in the world than that of 
rural Ireland. In fact they push these qualities to excess. A 
people of harder fibre, like the Scotch, would never have stood 
such a system of land laws so long. And their politeness makes 
them rather apt to say what they think will please you than to 
tell the literal truth. Ask an Irishman about the trout fishing in 
some mountain loch, and he will reply, “ Trout is it, your honour, 
sure there’s lashings of them; you'll often get two at every cast.” 
While the reply of a cautious Scot would be, “It’s a dour loch, 
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but if you chance to get a good fishing day, you'll may be catch a 
few.” They both mean much the same thing, but have a different 
way of expressing it. And when I say Scot, I should except the 
Scottish Highlander, who is much more like the Irishman in 
natural politeness and a sort of instinctive poetry which makes 
the imagination sometimes run riot. But the Irishman is gene- 
rally a shrewd, sharp-witted fellow who is far better up in politics 
and general information than those of the same class in most. 
counties of England. I was talking the other day to a small 
farmer who was a very keen Nationalist, and asking him if he 
really wished for separation from England. His reply was, “ We 
may talk a bit big now and then, but we are not such fools as to 
mean it seriously. Why, sir, you could starve us out in six weeks 
without firing a shot by simply closing Liverpool and Bristol 
against Irish cattle.” 


AN IRISH MAID OF SARAGOSSA. 


In walking over the battlefield of Bodyke the other day, and 
seeing its results everywhere in the form of breaches newly rebuilt, 
roofs propped up and fragments of broken furniture, I entered 
one house which was known as “the Castle,” from the desperate 
defence it had made against the invading enemy. To my surprise 
I found among its inmates a stout young woman, with a comely 
good-humoured face, who was dressed in anew gown of plain blue 
cloth. I inquired how she got it, and was told that she was the 
girl who had animated the garrison in the defence of her father’s 
house, and when it was breached and taken by assault, had only 
succumbed after a hand-to-hand struggle with three crowbar men. 
She had undergone a month’s imprisonment in gaol, and on her 
liberation had received a donation of £5 and a silver medal, which 
she produced with as much pride as if it had been the Victoria 
Cross. For, strange to say, these hardened offenders are not the 
least penitent, and any allusion to hot water invariably produces 
a broad grin. I asked this girl if it was true that she had thrown 
hot water over the bailiffs. She replied, “ Shure, sir, I never 
threw a dhrop of water at all; it was the boiling meal.” The 
priest suggested that, as she was bound over to keep the peace 
for twelve months, it was a fine chance for some young fellow to 
marry her, as he would be safe of a quiet life for the first nine 
months. She blushed up to the roots of her hair and disclaimed 
any matrimonial thoughts. But the blush changed into a smile 
that lightened up her whole face when I suggested that, as she 
was such a redoubtable warrior, it would only be a prudent pre- 
caution for any young man to take. 

There were perhaps half-a-dozen other girls, with their new 
gowns and medals, and what impressed me was the utter imbecility 
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of supposing that the population of two-thirds of Ireland could be 
converted or coerced by such proceedings. Why, there is hardly 
a girl in Ireland who is not envious of the fame of those heroines 
of Bodyke, and who would not be only too glad to imitate their 
example. Only last month I read the report of a case in which 
two little boys and a respectable young girl of fourteen were tried 
before a resident magistrate for the crime of intimidating a man 
who swore that he was not a bit intimidated. The magistrate, 
who was evidently a kindly man, suggested that she should be 
discharged on giving security not to repeat the offence, so as to 
avoid what he called the stigma of having been sent to gaol. But 
the little girl fired up, and said she would give no promise not to 
“boo” at an Emergency man, and would go to gaol rather; and 
to gaol she accordingly went as a common criminal for a fort- 
night. 

his illustrates not only the strength of the popular feeling, 
but also another thing which has greatly impressed me—the utter 
want of touch and sympathy of the justices and magistrates, 
which makes them blind to the most obvious facts going on before 
their eyes. Here was evidently a kindly man in the seat of 
justice, and yet he actually believed that being sent to prison in 
such a cause would affix a stigma on the little girl for life, whereas 
it was perfectly obvious to any outsider that the danger was all 
the other way—that the girl’s head might be turned by being 
placed on a pedestal of fame by her admiring neighbours. I may 
recall an anecdote which made a great impression on me as 
illustrating the want of sympathy between the governing classes 
and the people, which is one of the worst evils in the administra- 
tion of law in Ireland. 

I was talking to a resident magistrate who had been an officer 
in the army, and was a perfect gentleman and rather popular than 
otherwise in his district, and I happened to let fall some expres- 
sion which implied that I took him for an Irishman. He fired up 
at once and said, “Surely you don’t take me for Irish.” I 
replied, “ Why I thought you were one of an old Irish family.” 
“ No, sir,” he said; “I am English. My ancestors came over 
with Cromwell.” I could not help thinking how Scotchmen would 
feel if their resident sheriffs were taken from a class who, after 
their ancestors had lived in Scotland for more than two centuries, 
thought it an insult to be taken for Scotch. 

To return to the Homeric combat at Bodyke, it would not be 
complete without adding that our heroine was defending her 
father’s house, built with his own money, and for which he had 
paid more than its value to the landlord in the form of excessive 
rent beyond any fair valuation for twenty years. 

The only difference I see between her and the “ Maid of Sara- 
gossa” is that the one was fighting against a writ of eviction 
served on her native city by the king of Spain, Joseph Buona- 
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parte, backed by a French army, and the other in defence of her 
father’s house against a writ backed by British soldiers and 
policemen. 

If the poor girl acted wrongly, I suppose it was because she 
had been taught the commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal,” as 
it reads in the Bible, and not with the addition—“ except in the 
case of an Irish tenant whose improvements a landlord may con- 
fiscate, and it is a sin to resist him.” 


PAT’S BUDGET. 


Havina had a good deal to do in my time with budgets on a 
large scale, I have long since come to the conclusion that actual 
figures are the best test by which to try fallacious estimates and 
contradictory assurances. Accordingly, I determined to go into 
the actual budget of a real living Irish peasant and see how it 
worked out on the two sides of revenue and expenditure. I took 
a case which is fairly typical of the class of tenants who farm 
about ten acres of poor land, only this man was better off than the 
average, being within two miles of a small town, and having a 
brother and son doing well in America who have given him 
considerable assistance, so that his house, furniture and surround- 
ings are far better than those of his class generally. 

He has a wife and five children at home, and his eldest boy and 
girl have gone out to their uncle in New York and are doing well : 
the son, who gets good wages in a brewery, having already sent 
home £35 to his parents. The farm consists of 10} Irish acres of 
poor land high up on the bleak mountain side and mostly unfit 
for anything but rough pasture. The old rent 24 years ago was 
£5 12s. 2d., the government Poor Law valuation being £5 5s. Od. 
This rent was twice raised up to £10 3s. Od., at which it stood 
until it was reduced three years ago by the Land Court to a judi- 
cial rent of £7 10s.0d. Judging from my own experience in my 
own county of Orkney, I should have thought £5 a year a full 
rent for it before the recent fall in prices, which has reduced the 
selling price of the produce of such holdings nearly one-half. If 
he had been my tenant I should have given him a reduction of 
25 or 30 per cent. on this rent without hesitation. 

I forbear to give the name, for as he has been served with a 
notice of eviction it might prejudice him with his landlord, and I 
therefore use the generic appellation of “ Pat.” But I can vouch 
for the accuracy of every figure I quote, having verified them on 
the spot by a rigid cross-examination confirmed by two highly 
respectable witnesses who were with me, and who were intimately 
acquainted with the facts of this particular case and the circum- 
stances of the whole country side. 

With this preface, I present the figures, adding only by way 
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of explanation, that as the potatoes are all consumed by the 
family, and in a good year like the present just suffice for their 
consumption, I have entered their market value on each side of 
the account. 


Pat’s BUDGET FoR 1886-7. 









REVENUE, EXPENDITURE. 
fe te de] £ & & 
Potatoes: i causes - 710 0 
1095 stone at il per stone 11 8 Rates and taxes... I 00 
Cattle —sold .. hessihicacssaee S10 . Fuel—royalty for eutting ‘turf 
Sheep—2 lambs ...... 212 6| for consumption ............ I 5 0 
—— on after er deducting Potatoes, as per contra ~ EF & 6G 
cost ..... 3 0 o| Flour and bread .......... 6 16 10 
Milk . sesceecsecsceeeessececee © © O| Meat and dripping .. I 0 0 
Tea and sugar ...... 615 0 
Clothing, boots, shoes, “&e... 7.00 


Soap, candles, oil, iin 18, a 





WOM occ csecscdaccsdedscsccccesnace 2054) 0 

POMOC cccsaciccsacssevececeecssecue Eo 0G 

School fees senses ieiccue Oh a. oC 

Priest and chapel... cececccee OIG) O 

DOGG cccecssesccccsscesse Ae GlG 

Deduct revenue ........... 29 0 6 

EGtON occa ceasetisccncacs 20 OF GO WRONG oe decccc cacccaccacsncen Bn Gad 





1 may observe on this on the revenue side: 

1. Potatoes. The produce is generally less and the price higher, 
but as they never have any to sell and in ordinary years 
have to buy more than they grow, this makes the Budget 
worse. 

2. Live stock. This consists of three cows and a small two-year- 
old bullock, three sheep, three pigs and a donkey. They 

cannot keep more, for there is no winter food except coarse 
hay and a few oats, and this year they have had to buy hay 
and bran to keep them alive. Selling milk, they cannot 
rear more than one or two calves yearly and _ those very poor 
creatures. Before the great fall in prices they would have 
realized about twice as much for the cattle and pigs. 

3. Milk. This is taken in part payment by the shopkeeper who 
supplies them with flour, tea, sugar, &c. They make further 
-ecleiuaa on account, but always have a balance against 
them. 

On the expenditure side of the account, I may observe : 

1. That the rent until recently was £10 3s., so that in the course 
of 24 years Pat has paid to his landlord £53 12s. in excess 
of the judicial rent; £109 in excess of the old rent; and 
£117 10s. in excess of the government valuation, less about 
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£15 now owing for arrears. And this for a house he has 
built and land which he has reclaimed himself, and which 
was not worth 2s. 6d. an acre in its original state. 

2. Fuel. The royalty paid for the right to cut turf at his own 
risk and expense for his own consumption has been raised 
during the same period from 2s. 6d. to £1 5s. 

3. The cost of food for the family amounts to just under 2d. per 
head per day. They live on three meals a day—bread or 
flour cakes and tea for breakfast ; potatoes for dinner and 
supper; meat or dripping to season the potatoes on high 
days and holy days. 

There does not seem much scope for economy in this budget, 
but no doubt the poorer class of tenants and labourers, comprising 
perhaps one-fourth of the population of Ireland, do live on less. 
They dispense to a great extent with flour, tea and sugar and 
meat, and spend perhaps a half less on clothing, miscellaneous 
and tobacco. Still this comes out clearly: that Sir J. Caird was 
right when he said that the poor holdings in Ireland of ten acres 
or under had no agricultural value, and that rents never have 
been and never can be paid from any surplus produce of the soil 
after giving the cultivator the minimum that will keep soul and 
body together, but are drawn almost entirely from extraneous 
sources such as aid from America. Mr. Vere Foster has assisted 
18,000 Trish girls to emigrate, and these girls have sent home to 
their parents in five or six years no less a sum than £250,000—a 


great part of which has gone in paying impossible rents to absentee 
landlords. 

I make no comment on any of the above facts, but simply 
present them as so many photographic sketches from the life, of 
the existing state of things in Ireland, as I have seen them with 
my own eyes. 
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TO-MORROW! A TRAGEDY. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE, TONOUR AND OBEY,” ETC., ETC. 


7" artist laid his brush aside, and looked from the portrait on 

which he was putting the finishing touches, to the original 
—looked as an artist looks on a rarely beautiful face—nay, more 
than that, as a man looks on the woman he loves. 

“It does not do you justice,” he said half. sadly. 

“ Let me be the judge of that,” she answered. “ May I come 
now and look ?” 

She rose up from her chair, the one easy-chair of which Paul 
Norton’s “den”—he never called it his “studio ”—could boast. 
The folds of her fawn-coloured dress, some soft, clinging material 
—she always loved soft Oriental fabrics and subtle shades of 
colour—swept the floor noiselessly, as she glided round to the 
front of the easel; and her own face, life-size, life-coloured, 
“ripe and real,” looked back at her from the canvas as from a 
mirror. He had not idealized her; he had but portrayed with 
graphic realism those straight and harmonious features, almost 
purely classic in their outline—the face of a pure egg-shaped 
oval, “lessening in perfect cadence” from broad, low brow to 
clear-cut chin ; the cream-white skin and crimson lips; the hair, 
like woven sunshine, contrasting with the long dark lashes. 

Lucy Williams had left the bloom of her first youth behind ; 
but. the rounded oval of her cheek, smooth and clear as the firm 
white petals of the lily, stood in no need of rose-bloom to add to 
its fairness. It was the face of a woman—and a woman who had 
lived, not merely grown and bloomed like the lilies of the field 
—the face of a goddess to Paul Norton’s mind—that was framed 
in the waves of girlish golden hair; and those eyes, the deep, 
dreamy eyes of a peculiar dark and luminous grey, that were to 
him the eyes of an angel, another man, who was only half in love 
with her, had been heard to call the eyes of a sphinx; and indeed 
they were as unfathomable and secret as they were darkly lovely. 

“So you think it does not do me justice ?” she said smiling. 

* No. I have missed something—a look you have sometimes— 
an expression I have not seized.” 

She cast one keen, subtle glance at him from under her long 
ve ling eyelashes. Yes, it was true that he had missed something ; 
but what he had missed was the shadow that lurked in the depths 
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of her soft, secret eyes—the shadow of tragic memory, of dark 
foreboding. 

“You have missed nothing that I wished to see there,” she 
replied. “I wish I always looked—like that. You have taken 
me with my happiest expression.” 

“JT cannot bear to see any other expression on your face,” he 
said gravely and tenderly. 

A soft, half-sad smile just parted her beautiful lips. 

“Well, I shall always look my best and brightest here,” she 
remarked, lightly touching the canvas with her finger. 

* Your brightest is only a sort of soft moonlight. Sunshine-— 
the garish light of day—doesn’t seem to be the thing for you; 
the mellow, mysterious moonlight is your light,” he said with a 
sort of loving reverence. ‘I am sorry it is finished,” he added— 
“sorry our sittings are over.” 

“Why ?” she asked, dropping the little monosyllable gently as 
a fallen rose-leaf. 

“They have been the means of our being so much together. I 
have been able to see so much of you alone.” 

* You can always see me—while we are under the same roof.” 

* Yes—while; but how long will that be?” 

“You are not going away—yet ?” she asked with a touch of 
interest, even of anxiety, stirring her habitual languor. 

“Tf I could only think you cared a little whether I stay or go!” 
he exclaimed, seizing her hand. ‘ Lucy—Lucy, many men may 
have loved—must have loved—you, but I think none can ever 
love you as I do. I would like to die for you. I would far 
rather die for you than live without you.” 

Her deep, soft, dreamy eyes dwelt with a sort of tender, yet 
half-bitter, sadness on his face. 

“You say you love me,” she replied. “And yet you know 
nothing of me—not even who I am, nor where I came from.” 

“And I do not care to know, if only you will stay with me,” 
he answered passionately. ‘ Let me have a part in your future, 
and forget your past. Let it be blotted out like a dream, if to 
think of it gives you pain. I know, Lucy, that though you live 
so sweetly and contentedly among my people here, you are not 
of them. You come from a different world to theirs—ours.” 

“If I do,” she rejoined more bitterly, “I only wish to forget 

it.” 
“Lucy,” he pleaded eagerly, “could you not forget it—with 
me? Ah, you don’t know how I would cherish you if you would 
trust your life to me! You have been unhappy, I know. You 
have suffered—I can read it in your eyes. If you loved—yet 
what am J that you should love me?” 

“ Ah, what indeed?” she asked, with a curling lip of tender 
scorn, looking down, so that her long lashes veiled her eyes; 
“you are only—only the truest, noblest heart I ever met.” . 
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“You say that, Lucy?” he rejoined eagerly. ‘ Say only one 
word more. Oh, my darling—if you think so of me indeed, say 
the one word more.” 

“One word?” she repeated with a mournful smile. “Ah, 
there would be many words to say between us if—if I 4 

*“ But only one I care to hear,” he urged, as she faltered. 
« Say only that you will marry me.” 

* T cannot—I cannot—not at once—not so suddenly,” she re- 
plied with suppressed agitation. 

“Tt is not suddenly,” he protested. “I have made no secret 
of my love—you have known it well—you cannot be taken by 
surprise to-day.” 

** Give me till to-morrow,” she said. 

“No. Answer me now. If you do not care for me to-day, 
will you to-morrow? And if you do, why torture me with a 
whole long day and night of suspense ?” 

“TIT have often thought of telling you my story,” she said, 
evading a direct answer. 

“ Be my wife, and tell me afterwards.” 

* Do you trust me so?” 

“T love you!” was his reply. 

* I think you do,” she said, but rather sadly than gladly. 

* Then give me your answer, dearest.” 

“T’ll talk to you to-morrow,” she replied. “The morning is 
gone; we have no time now. I will think over things to-day, 
and—and—perhaps——” she paused, then added with less reserve: 

** You say truly; I have suffered—-perhaps you may know how 
much—to-morrow.” 

Time and tide wait for no man, not even for a lover; and the 
Hazelmead dinner-bell now clanged out a ruthlessly noisy summons 
before Paul Norton could utter another word ; and before the last 
stroke of the bell ceased chiming, there was a scuftling of children’s 
feet in the passage, children’s voices at the door, small, but 
energetic hands battering on the panels. 

* Uncle—Uncle Paul! Miss Lucy! Dinner! dinner!” and all 
the Norton olive-branches trooped into the “den” and flung 
themselves upon Miss Williams with ursine hugs, and bore her 
out of the room between them, Lulie hanging round her waist, 
Harry pulling her along by her arm, and Amy clinging to her 
hand. 

An early dinner was one of the time-honoured institutions at 
Hazelmead. The Nortons were good, plain, home-like and some- 
what old-fashioned people, very old-fashioned, if warmth and 
openness and simplicity of heart be out of date. Amongst them, 
Lucy Williams did indeed seem like a creature from another 
world, with her stately statuesque beauty, so delicate, so dig- 
nified, so gentle, calm and reserved. Paul was a true Norton in 
heart and in general appearance; the Nortons were all tall, 
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comely and strong, with fine figures and fair complexions; but 
Paul was a trifle less robust and sanguine-looking than the rest ; 
there was more fire and soul in his eye, more intellect on his 
brow. He was the flower of the flock, the family genius. They 
were all proud of Paul, although when first the boy’s talent had 
pronounced itself, and he had neglected the farmyard in favour 
of his paint-box, and horrified his poor mother by decorating the 
blank white walls of her dairy with a pictorial representation of 
the Battle of Hastings, his parents had been inclined to regard 
this development of tendency as a morbid condition requiring 
medical treatment ; and when finally, young Paul announced his 
fixed intent of devoting himself to Art as a profession, the family 
feeling had been much like that of the hen who sees the duckling 
she has hatched amongst her own brood, launch itself on the 
dangerous depths of the pond. 

But that first mood of doubt and dismay and disapprebation had 
passed over long ago. Paul Norton was an artist, and the family 
admired his pictures conscientiously, albeit without in the least 
understanding them as works of art. Notwithstanding his having 
struck out a line apart from theirs, they felt that he was still one 
of their own; and he was one of them indeed, single-minded and 
simple-hearted, the rough shyness of his boyish days not entirely 
rubbed off by his occasional contact with the great world outside. 
It was only occasional ; he never felt really a part of that vast, busy, 
thrilling, moving world, rolling on over the hearts and souls of its 
votaries, like the car of Juggernaut; he never felt that he be- 
longed to it, nor that it entered into and became a part of his 
inner life. His life was in the fields and lanes, in the “ merry 
green woods ” of his childhood, the broad reaches of meadow and 
swelling slopes of hill and dale, the clear pure skies wherein the 
lark soared up singing. He paid periodical visits to London ; but 
he drew no inspiration from crowds and fog, and smoke and noisy 
streets. The great city told no tale to him, though field and 
forest, hill and river, were full of voices. He felt. that he never 
painted so well as at Hazelmead ; it was always “ home” to him, 
the only real home he knew. 

His father and mother had died; the old homestead was now 
occupied by his sister, brother, brother’s wife and children ; they 
one and all loved Paul, and he was never so happy as when he 
was at home with them—especially since Lucy Williams had been 
an inmate of Hazelmead. It was by mere chance—a happy 
chance indeed, he deemed it—that she had come to reside there. 
She had arrived at a large farmhouse in the neighbourhood, where 
she had made arrangements to board, requiring a few weeks’ 
change, pure country air and perfect rest. On the very day of 
her arrival, fever had broken out at the farm. Perplexity! here 
was the expected boarder with her luggage; it was neither safe 
nor convenient for her to stay, and there was no hotel near. The 
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Nortons hearing of their neighbours’ dilemma, hospitably went to 
their assistance, and offered to receive the lady themselves. 

So it was that Lucy Williams came to them—came, saw, and 
conquered; her beauty, grace, and sweetness won all their hearts. 
Mrs. Norton had been thinking of procuring a governess for her 
children ; ,there were five, all in steps, from ten-year-old Tommy 
down to baby Amy. Miss Williams was thinking of seeking a 
governess’s place, so she presently confided to her new friends. 
Her means were limited; her health required country air; she 
would like to find a pleasant home in the country where she 
could make herself useful. Said, and done! The home was 
found! both parties were suited: Miss Williams became a resident 
at Hazelmead, and Hazelmead paradise to Paul Norton—a fool's 
paradise perhaps! but if so, he was a happy fool as he wandered 
in its flowery ways. Miss Williams was quiet and reticent ; there 
was a gentle frost of dignity and reserve about her which he 
found fascinating, as indeed he would have found any quality in 
her. Sometimes she seemed overshadowed by melancholy 
thoughts ; then there was a strange enthralment about her, to 
Paul Norton’s eyes at least. She had occasional moods of gaiety ; 
then she was enchanting; and anon she would be silent and ab- 
stracted, with a sweet, deep, dreamy gaze in her lovely eyes— 
then she was irresistible! She told the Nortons little about her- 
self, seldom indeed made any allusion to her past life. 

Paul really knew nothing about her; but he thought that he 
knew a great deal. He gathered from occasional words she 
dropped, that she was alone in the world, that her youth had been 
shadowed by trouble. He knew that she was well educated ; she 
could speak languages to him unknown. Paul Norton had been 
sent to a good, plain, middle-class school, but not to college; he 
had just that amount of education which makes a vain man boast: 
of how much he knows, and a modest one—as Paul was—feel 
bitterly how little it is! He had reason to be satisfied with what 
he had achieved with his one gift ; but in spite of his success in 
his chosen career, he felt himself ignorant and awkward beside 
Lucy Williams, with her grace and talent and accomplishments. 
He knew—yes, well he knew! who knew so well as he ?—her 
truth and goodness. Had he not seen her sweetness with the 
children, her patience and tenderness in nursing them through 
their ailments—seen her deft light fingers bandage Harry’s 
wounded arm, and comb little Amy’s golden curls? Ah, yes— 
her history might be a seated book to him; but he felt he knew 
her well. And, trust her? Why, he would have laid his life 
down to prove his faith in her. 


The short winter daylight was drawing to a close when little 
Minnie ran up to Miss Williams’ room with a message. 
“ Miss Lucy! Miss Lucy! there’s a strange gentleman in the 
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parlour, and mother says—please will you come. Auntie Jane’s 
making the pudding, and she’s just got her hands in the flour, 
and papa and Uncle Paul are out in the stables.” 

Strange gentlemen were unfrequent visitors at Hazelmead ; and 
it was with a little surprise and curiosity—which, however, her 
manner did not betray—that Lucy accompanied the child to the 
parlour, where Mrs. Norton was carrying on an intermittent con- 
versation with the stranger, while her knitting needles clicked 
busily through the work she always had inhand. She introduced 
Miss Williams to Mr. Beresford, looking up at the latter while 
she went through the brief formula. Little Minnie had run to 
her mother’s side, and from that safe vantage-ground was staring 
open-eyed at the stranger. Paul was not there; there was no 
one to notice how Miss Williams’ eye kindled and her cheek 
changed colour, as her glance fell upon the visitor’s face. 

He had risen courteously, and bowed low in greeting. He was 
a tall, dark, good-looking man, in the prime of life, with close- 
trimmed hair and beard, and a certain touch of dash and swagger 
in his bearing—only a soupgon—just enough rather to attract than 
to repel an uncultivated taste. 

“ Miss — Williams?” he said, with a half-inquiring accent, 
gazing full at the Nortons’ paragon governess. 

“ Yes—Lucy Williams,” she replied, with a ring of resolute 
meaning in her low and almost languid tones. If there were a 
flash of defiance in her glance, as it met his like crossing steel, 
there was no eye but his that noted it. 

“This gentleman has walked all the way from Thirlton,” Mrs. 
Norton observed conversationally ; “he wants to talk to Mr. 
Norton about that land of Higgins’s; as I tell him, my husband’s 
the right man to give him information about that.” 

Mr. Beresford observed politely that he was assured he could 
consult no better authority than Mr. Norton on the matter. A 
little commonplace chat followed ; then it was the children’s tea- 
time ; and Mrs. Norton, with a few words of excuse, bustled off, 
leading Minnie, to superintend the gathering of her flock in the 
nursery. 

The visitor and the governess were thus left alone. They 
looked at each other, face to face, both of them cool, unflinching 
of gaze ; but she was white as death itself. 

“ Well, Lydia,” he began, “ you see Ihave come. I have found 
out your snug retreat.” 

“You came here on purpose, then? You knew I was 
here ?” 

* Most certainly I did. I told you that I should find you— 
when I wanted you.” 

“Yes; I thought that you would find me sooner or later,” she 
said bitterly. “ You never failed yet to track your prey!” 

“ Though I have been known to baffle those who thought them- 
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selves safely on my track, haven’t I? haven’t we, I should say,” 
he added with an evil smile. 

“It is never we again,” she said firmly. 

“You think not, my beauty ? On my word, Lydia, you're as 
handsome as ever,” he observed parenthetically. ‘ But, if you 
remember, I told you that we had not done with each other.” 

* What do you want with me?” she demanded in a low, bitter 
tone; “why have you hunted me out? I walk my own way 
now ; and it is apart from yours. I have done with you and your 
ways—for ever!” 

“ We shall see about that,” he replied coolly. “I have a good 
deal to talk to you about, Lydia; and we must find some oppor- 
tunity when we shall be safe from intruders. When and where 
can I talk to you—alone ?” 


When Mrs. Norton returned to the parlour, bearing her husband 
and her brother-in-law triumphantly along in her train, the last 
idea to occur to any one of them would have been that the inter- 
view they interrupted was anything out of the ordinary kind. 

Lucy Williams leaned back in a low chair, just outside the circle 
of yellow lamplight, idly screening her face from the fire with 
one of the big Japanese fans off the mantelpiece. Mr. Beresford, 
the handsome stranger, stood .before the log fire —the Nortons 
liked a good, old-fashioned wood-fire—pushing back a fallen log 
with his foot ; he was looking down, but a smile was on his lips, 
as he thrust the smouldering wood back into the grate. 

** Well, and I hope you’ve been entertaining this gentleman in 
our absence, Miss Lucy?” said the head of the household, his 
ruddy, kindly face beaming with good-nature—its chronic expres- 
sion. 

“IT have done my best,” answered the sweet, low, level tones 
that were music in Paul Norton’s ear. 

“Miss Lucy is capital company,” said Henry Norton, who 
always spoke out exactly what he thought. 

Mr. Beresford bent his head smilingly, with a civil speech. 
Paul had made his way promptly to Lucy’s side, and bent over 
her chair, while Mr. Norton entered into conversation with the 
visitor, and gave him information and counsel on the subject of 
Higgins’s land —a good deal more information than was really at 
all necessary. 

Mrs. Norton took up her knitting; Paul presently went to the 
window at the further end of the long parlour, lifted the lowered 
blind, and looked out, and remarked that the moon was rising 
and the sky looked frosty, addressing the remark to Miss Williams. 
She accepted the hint in her graceful way. She glided across the 
room, and looked out of the window with Paul Norton, and 
listened sweetly while he talked low-voiced about the rising moon 
—and other things. 
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Mr. Beresford cast more than one glance in her direction, 
while he was apparently engrossed in the interesting subject of 
Higgins and his acres, and observed to himself: 

“ Just the same Lydia! The old game!” 

But it was not quite the Lydia he knew, who stood pale in the 
lamplight, looking up into Paul Norton’s honest eyes, later on 
that evening—so late, that it was good-night that they were say- 
ing, that they had slipped apart from the rest to say—yet not 
very late to those “ of the world, worldly,” for early hours were 
the rule at Hazelmead ; and Mr. Beresford regarded the evening 
as only just beginning when the Nortons looked upon it as 
closed. 

It was the face of Lydia, indeed, but not the look that Mr. 
Beresford had ever seen in Lydia’s eyes, or on her lips, as she 
stood by Paul Norton’s side. 

“To-morrow, Lucy darling,” he said, clasping her hand as if he 
could never let it go, “to-morrow you will give me my answer ? 
I shall not sleep to-night for longing for to-morrow! It is 
Christmas Eve, you know——” 

She burst into a laugh that almost startled him-—not a loud 
laugh; Lucy’s laugh was always low and soft—but with a ring of 
bitter mockery in it that he had not heard from those lips before 
—uand did not like to hear. 

“Yes, Christmas Eve,” she said, “the season of mirth and 
happiness—of peace and goodwill to all men!” 

“ Why do you laugh, Lucy?” he asked, grasping her hand 
with unconscious force ; “are you—no! you are not playing with 
me? you are not that kind of woman! But why do you speak 
like that ? and why put me off until to-morrow? If you have 
nothing but ‘No’ to say to me, say it now—now this moment. 
I will not endure suspense, unless—unless it means hope? Oh, 
forgive me if I speak roughly to you, Lucy! I aim not worthy of 
you, so delicate and gentle a flower!” 

* Do you think you are not worthy of me?” she rejoined, with 
a pale smile, and her eyes dwelt on his sadly, even tenderly. 
“ Well, I told you—I would talk to you to-morrow. So I will. 
But now—good-night ! Sad 

“Call me by my name to-night,” he pleaded ; “ say good-night, 
Paul!” 

“Paul!” she murmured, and a sudden, deep convulsive sigh 
heaved her bosom and caught her. breath. ‘ Good-night, dear 
Paul!” 

“ My darling!” he exclaimed, enraptured. “Oh, Lucy love, 
before we part to-night, mayn’t I say ‘ My own ?’” 

“If the words please you,” she answered, with a curious and, 
to him, most unaccountable bitterness in her tone, yet not shrink- 
ing from his enfolding arms. 

Then, with one of those sudden revulsions of mood which had 
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always characterized her—-and those quick turns and transitions 
which were part of her fascination—she softened, sighed, and her 
golden head sank on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Paul—I am tired, so tired!” she whispered. “ Let me 
go now ; and to-morrow——” 

“ To-morrow, dearest ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow, Paul, if you still care, you shall call me your 
own!” The words were sweet, and in their sweetness he lost 
note of the under-current of bitterness and de‘iance in her tone. 

She raised her face to his. He lifted her hands and gently 
clasped them round his own neck as he kissed her. They closed 
and clung there—as if in him she were clinging to peace and 
safety, to very life itself! Happy Paul! He did not see the 
fixed look of anguish in her eyes as she hid her face upon his 
shoulder ; he believed that embrace was the dawn of a life-long 


day of love. 


The long winter’s night wore away; and all the Nortons slept 
the deep and dreamless sleep of sound health and easy conscience ; 
and Christmas Eve morning came—a white and azure morning of 
silvery frost, and cold clear sunshine. 

“ Merry Christmas!” shouted Tommy, rushing downstairs late 
to breakfast, and meeting at the breakfast-room door his beloved 
governess, also late. ‘ Merry Christmas, Miss Lucy !” 

* Too early, Tommy dear,” she said. ‘ Wait till to-morrow— 
Christmas Day!” 

“ Why, my dear, how ill you look! What’s the matter with 
you ?” exclaimed Mrs. Norton, who had her husband’s habit of 
always speaking out exactly what she thought. 

Lucy smiled—a stiff, constrained, lifeless kind of smile. 

“IT woke up with one of my worst headaches,” she explained. 
Paul Norton looked at her with quick and tender anxiety. 

“We must keep her very quiet to-day,” he said in an un- 
consciously possessive tone. 

“ Yes, we must have her all right for Christmas Day !” 
his brother heartily. 

Later on in the morning Paul, going in search of his love, his 
mind’s eye on the promised interview, found her in the parlour 
with the children, putting up the evergreens. She had on a 
simple dress of nun-like grey,a little white lace at the throat and 
wrists. She was pale—so pale that even her lips had lost their 
usual scarlet bloom; the only spot of bright colour about her was 
her golden hair. She was standing up, tall, willowy and graceful, 
twisting sprays of holly into a wreath round one of the pictures 
on the wall. Little Amy clung to her skirts, gazing admiringly 
up at her as her deft hands twined the holly round the frame. 

Tommy, his arms full of evergreens, stood by, handing her spray 
after spray. Somehow, this simple home-picture of Lucy standing 
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among the children there, branded itself upon Paul Norton’s mind 
in colours never to be effaced. As she turned to meet him, no 
smile of greeting curved her lips; those mobile lips seemed rigid ; 
and, pale as she was, her eyes struck him with their burning 
brightness—they shone with a kind of fever-light. 

‘Is your head better?” he asked anxiously. 

** Not much.” 

“ You shouldn’t try to keep about when you have one of your 
bad headaches,” he said sympathetically. “ You exert yourself 
too much. Ought you not to lie down and rest ?” 

“Tf I could rest!” she replied. “ But lying down, quiet, 
silence, drives me mad! I am better here.” 

Paul looked at the children. 

He was a good uncle, and very fond of his small nephews and 
nieces ; but just now he wished them elsewhere. He wondered 
whether there was any possibility of getting them all out of the 
way; he wanted to talk to Lucy. He was pondering whether 
they might not be induced to go out in the garden and pick some 
more holly-berries ?—when his brother’s voice was heard in the 
passage outside. 

* Paul—Paul!” and the tone of the summons told him that 
something was amiss. 

“ What is it, Hal?” he said, opening the parlour door. 

Henry Norton motioned to him to step out and shut the door 
behind him. 

“ There’s an awful business!” Henry said in an agitated under- 
tone. ‘ There’s a man been found murdered in the wood, close 
by the gate. It’s that very Mr. Beresford who was here yesterday.” 

“ Murdered ? here?” exclaimed Paul in horrified amazement, 
but also careful not to raise his voice. 

“It’s too true—there he lies, shot dead, poor fellow! Come 
with me, Paul—we must see what’s to be done.” 

There was a childish ery of terror and dismay from the parlour ; 
the sound of a fall, and then Amy’s voice uplifted in a burst of 
loud frightened sobs. 

Tommy dashed open the door. ~ 

“Oh, father—uncle !—something’s happened to Miss Lucy!” 

Paul rushed forward. Lucy had fallen on the floor in a dead 
faint, her white face upturned, the holly still in her hand. 

“Can she have heard what we were saying outside?” Paul 
exclaimed in dismay, as he knelt by her side. 

“JT thought we spoke quite quietly,” said his brother, almost 
equally aghast, his florid face pale and perturbed. 

“ Tommy—Lulie—run and fetch your mother!” 

They left Lucy, still insensible, in Mrs. Norton’s care, Paul 
tearing himself away from her reluctantly, and indeed only being 
induced to accompany his brother by his sister-in-law’s repeated 
assurances thatit was only a fainting fit, which she knew perfectly 
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well how to manage, and could manage much better without any 
men hanging round. 

Mr. Norton’s startling tale was indeed true. There on the 
borders of the wood, just off the pathway, partly sereened by the 
bushes, the body of the stranger who had presented himself as 
Mr. Beresford at Hazelmead the previous afternoon, lay stark and 
frozen among the long frosty grassand weeds. He had been shot 
right through the heart ; and, on search being made, a pistol was 
found lying a few yards off—one of those small pocket deringers, 
which are small enough to be concealed in a lady’s hand, but 
which carry the deadly, large conical ball. Was this terrible deed, 
which had fallen like a blood-red “ bolt from the blue ” into their 
peaceful life, one of suicide or murder? There was no sign of a 
struggle ; no evidence apparent on a cursory examination, to tell 
the tale. Mr. Norton, of course, immediately sent information to 
the police, who were speedily on the spot; and on their arrival, 
the body was conveyed to one of the outhouses, there to await the 
inquest. No letters nor papers bearing any address or giving any 
clue to the deceased’s family or residence were found upon him, 
so no notification of his tragic fate could be sent to his friends. 
Inquities made at the “Tiger,” the nearest inn to Hazelmead, 
elicited that the stranger had arrived there on foot the previous 
afternoon, had partaken of refreshment, asked the way to Mr. 
Norton’s, and expressed his intention of returning to the “ Tiger ” 
to sleep; but, meanwhile, before this information reached Hazel- 
mead, Paul Norton had returned to the house. 

“Ts Miss Lucy better?” was his first eager question. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Norton, “it was just a faint ; she says 
she was feeling very ill this morning, as indeed any one could see ; 
and she was startled and afraid there was something wrong when 
Hal called you out of the parlour. She’s much better now, and 
is lying on the dining-room sofa, quiet.” 

Paul went to Lucy, and bent over her with tenderest inquiries 
and expressions of regretful fear that his overheard conversation 
with his brother had given her a shock. “ But I never thought 
you’d hear us,” he said deprecatingly. 

“Tam so sorry I fainted and frightened you all,” she murmured. 
“But women are weak creatures, you know,” and her lips quivered 
suddenly into a strange smile, a pale gleam of ghastly mirth. 

“Yes, we who are strong must be careful of you tenderer 
plants,” he said, “ it is owr place to guard and shield you! Lucy, 
how I should prize the privilege of cherishing you if you would 
give it tome? I love you even more when you are pale and ill 
than in health and brightness ! ” 

“Ts this a time to talk of love,” she answered, half averting her 
face, “ when there’s—death / ” she shuddered, “ so near ! ” 

“ Love is no child’s play,” he rejoined gravely, “ it’s one of the 
earnest things of life—as true and real as Death itself! ” 
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“ Who taught you that ?” 

“ You!—it is you who have taught me what love is!” 

She fixed her large grey eyes upon his with a wild, mournful, 
despairing gaze. 

“TI wonder,” she said, “ would you forget me if—if—I were 
gone away for ever?” 

Paul’s protestations were cut short by Mrs. Norton’s appearance 
with a cup of strong tea for Lucy. 

That evening, when Lucy was sitting with Mrs. and Miss 
Norton and Paul in the parlour, there was a ring at the hall-door ; 
and on its being opened, a stranger’s voice was audible in colloquy 
with the maid-servant—a man’s voice, not loud, rather low, in 
fact, but with a peculiar keen, resonant quality in its tone. Lucy 
looked up with a violent start. Mrs. Norton listened for a few 
moments; then, her curiosity waxing strong, went to the door and 
called : 

“ What is it, Sarah ?” 

“A gentleman from London wants to speak to the master, 
ma’am—lI’ve shown him into the dining room.” 

Mrs. Norton went out. Paul looked at Lucy. 

“How you are trembling!” he said, in a low anxious voice ; 
“are you feeling worse ? ” 

“I’m nervous—unstrung,” she answered; “the least thing 
startles me!” 

“You are ill, I am sure,” he urged, and suggested his usual 
panacea—“ Won’t you go upstairs and lie down ?” 

“ T think I will,” she murmured. 

“ Let me help you,” he said eagerly ; “lean on my arm-—you 
can scarcely walk!” Jane Norton discreetly refrained from 
pressing her services, and left Paul to lend Lucy his strong arm 
up the stairs—a support which was perhaps not so necessary as 
he seemed to think. Lucy did not speak until she reached her 
own door, then she said, in a low hollow voice : 

“ Thank you ; you are very good tome—always! I don’t think 
I'll come downstairs again to-night.” 

“ No—don’t!” he said tenderly ; “ we shall all miss you—but 
lie down and try to sleep.” 

When Paul returned downstairs, his brother, carrying a lighted 
lantern, was taking the strange visitor out by the back-door. 

“They’ve gone to see the body,” said Mrs. Norton, with the 
grave and awe-stricken expression which seemed unnatural on 
her fair, fresh, comely face. 

“Who is it ?” asked Paul. 

“His name’s Dashwood—and, Paul,” lowering her voice, 
‘‘he’s a police-officer in plain clothes down from Scotland Yard.” 

“From Scotland Yard? Why, surely there’s not time for them 
to have got a fellow down from there already, even if they'd 
telegraphed on the instant!” 
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«No; it. seems he hasn’t come about this business. He 
didn’t know of the—death. As far as I can make out, he’d 
come on some errand about this very Mr. Beresford, who, it 
appears, isn’t Mr. Beresford at all! Oh dear! oh, dear! it 
makes my head whirl to think of! And he asked all about our 
household ; and, Paul, he seems curious about Lucy! asked 
what our governess’s name was, and how long she had been 
with us, and seemed as if he’d like to see her. Oh, Paul, I 
feel as if we were all getting tangled up in some dreadful 
mystery!” 

** Some dreadful mare’s-nest,” he rejoined abruptly, but wincing. 
‘It’s these detectives’ business to find mare’s-nests,” he added 
unjustly. ‘ Of course, they make inquiries about all the members 
of a household, when any tragic affair like this has happened. 
But Miss Lucy is too ill to be troubled with any talk or inquiries 
to-night ; it would be simply cruel to disturb her. The poor girl 
wants rest and sleep. Fanny, you good soul! you'll let her 
have it?” 

“1am sure I'd be the last to worry her! and of course, no doubt, 
it is a police-officer’s duty to ask all sorts of questions ; but this 
is a dreadful Christmas Eve, Paul! I never remember such a 
one!” and Mrs. Norton began to weep. 

She went up tosee the invalid presently ; and returning, assured 
Paul that she hadn’t been worrying her at all, only bathing her 
head with eau-de-Cologne, and talking to her a little, and telling 
her to go to bed. 

Excited and disturbed, they kept unusually late hours at 
Hazelmead that night. Paul was the last to go to hisroom. He 
had not naturally a light step, and he conscientiously tried to 
tread lightly as he passed by the room wherein he imagined Lucy 
was sleeping. But his painstaking tiptoeing was wasted care, for 
as he reached her door it opened softly, as if she had been watch- 
ing for him. 

She stood on the threshold, still in her long grey dress, her 
golden hair disordered ; her eyes, large, dark and dilated, hed a 
kind of wild, fixed intensity in their gaze. 

“‘T hoped you were asleep,” he said softly, looking at her with 
tender surprise and anxiety. 

“T soon shall be. But I thought I would say good-night to 
you, Paul!” 

“ My darling! ” he whispered, and fondly, reverently kissed her. 
* Lucy, love, go to sleep; don’t fret yourself about anything; if 
there is anything to trouble you, we'll talk it over to-morrow. 
I'll not keep you now.” 

* Good-night,” she said softly. ‘ You have all been very kind 
to me here—all! You shall know what troubles me to- 
morrow.” 


‘‘Good-night, my darling. Sleep well,” he said. 
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A pale, strange smile lighted up her face. 
“Yes,” she replied, “I shall sleep well!” 


* * * * * 


The silence of night rested like a pall upon Hazelmead, only 
broken by the ghastly and sinister sound of the howling of the 
dogs. Most of the Nortons, weary with the excitement of the 
day, slept soundly through it; but Paul, wakeful, felt that evil- 
ominous wailing jar on his every nerve—would fain have stopped 
his ears to shut out the baleful sound. He was restless, but 
towards daybreak fell into a deep slumber, from which he was 
aroused by a sudden inexpressible consciousness of some undefined 
horror and dread, which resolved itself into a sound of suppressed 
hysterical sobbing somewhere—a muffled murmur of horrified 
voices. Paul sprang up and threw on his clothes in haste. What 
new calamity had happened? Surely that sobbing was in his 
sister-in-law’s voice? Yes, and he caught the words, “ Keep the 
children in their room,” and “Send for the doctor,” and—what 
was that his brother said ?— The doctor can be of no use here !” 
Here—where? Paul rushed out into the corridor; a moment 
took him to Lucy’s room. 

Mrs. Norton started at sight of him, and instinctively stretched 
her arm across the door as if to keep him back. His brother, 
pale and horror-stricken, stood by Lucy’s bed. 

** What is it ?” cried Paul hoarsely. 

Mrs. Norton could only answer by a sob. He broke past her 
like a madman; he rushed to Lucy’s side, looked down on her as 
she lay, white, and cold and rigid—the marble stillness, the livid 
hues, of Death upon her face. One glance was enough; it was 
too true that no doctor on earth could be of any use here; life 
had been extinct for hours. 

A small phial, empty, unlabelled, was found under the pillow; 
on the table writing materials were scattered about as if lately 
used, and amongst them lay a letter, the direction uppermost so 
as to catch the eye. It was addressed to Paul Norton, and there, 
standing by his dead love’s side, he read her last words. 

*T told you that you should know all about me to-morrow. 
So you will—no doubt of that. The sleuth-hounds will tell you 
all when they find that I have escaped them. I am hunted down 
at last. There’s only one refuge left for me, and they will not 
follow me there. Somehow I feel now as if I had always known 
this hour would come; I have kept something ready for it, as 
you will find to-morrow. I heard Dashwood’s voice, and when he 
sees my face he will tell you whoT am. And he will guess, what 
you have not suspected, that it was I who shot the man you saw 
as Beresford. He insulted me, threatened me; I had my little 


American pistol with me, and I shot him. Oh, Paul, have some 
mercy on my memory! 


Don’t, don’t think me all bad! You 
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wouldn’t, if you could only know the martyrdom in which I have 
expiated my past—the hopes I had of a better life! And this last 
deed is no crime. I have rid the world of one not fit to live. He 
had no mercy on me, and I showed him none. He was the curse 
of my life from first to last. I owe him worse than death for the 
wreck and ruin he made of me! 

* Believe the worst they tell you of me—all, except one thing. 
Of the worst crime laid to my charge, I am innocent. Of the 
murder in which I was accused of complicity four years ago, I am 
as innocent as little Amy. But who would believe it of a woman 
who has led my life? I was acquitted—but I know how few 
really thought me innocent! I say again, believe all of me 
except that/ You have seen the children with me. Don’t you 
think their little white souls would have felt it, if that had been 
true? Myhands were clean—clean of bloodguiltiness—until last 
night ! 

es And all to-day I couldn’t bear the children to be near me—it 
seemed so strange they didn’t shrink away. And yet, you saw, 
they clung to me, all unconscious! And now I shall never see 
their little faces again. I might have brazened this out, as I 
have braved crises nearly as bad, but since I’ve known you, I 
have been changed. I have felt as I used to feel when I was a 
girl, ignorant and innocent; for there was a time when I was 
not all unworthy. And I might have been a good woman if I had 
known you earlier—if I had ever had a love like yours to lean 
upon! As it is, you have had a lucky escape from me. For— 
now I say it dying, who never owned it to you living—I loved 
you, Paul!—loved you as well as a better woman might have 
loved. Now, good-bye. Do try to forgive me !—and if you can’t 
forgive, then try to forget me! I never would have wronged you, 
but you are well rid of me. Think of me sometimes, but never 
think of me as Lydia Walbrook! I left that hated name—that 
accursed life—behind when I came here. Think of me, Paul, 
only as the heartbroken woman who loved you better than the 
life she is glad, glad to leave. Never—never more Lydia !—only 
your lost and most miserable “‘ Lucy.” 


Years passed away. At Hazelmead, Paul Norton’s painting- 
room was shut up; the dust gathered on deserted easel and old 
portfolios, and on the one picture which remained there—one 
picture turned with its face to the wall. 

Home had been sweet to him once, but now it was home no 
more. Whenever he was there the bitter waters of memory went 
over him; he could not bear the associations that filled the place; 
every corner was haunted by the image of the woman whom he 
had deemed so good and pure, who was a sin-stained waif and 
stray; notorious—(for it was but a few years since the name of 


Lydia Walbrook had been on every man’s lips in a yet unforgotten 
XX 
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cause célébre)—the accomplice of criminals—and at the last a 
criminal herself. He never spoke of the blow that had crushed 
his heart, but the mainspring of life was broken in him. All his 
associates found him a changed man; his few intimates said 
among themselves that Norton had undergone some terrible 
experience and would never be the same again. He strove to 
absorb himself in work, to devote himself to his art; but his 
nature was too emotional, too deep—perhaps too narrow and too 
little imaginative—for Art and Ambition to fill the vacant place 
of Love. Success was as Dead Sea fruit to him; and against 
failure, when failure came, he had no talisman of sweet home- 
love and faith to comfort him. He had sent all his hopes, his 
faith, his very heart of life, to sea, in the one frail vessel that had 
gone down with all on board. 

And so years rolled away; and at last illness struck him down ; 
his failing hand had to lay the brush aside; and then, weak and 
lonely, he thought of the old home and of his early days; then 
the tender memories of old overflowed the bitterness of the later 
past; and then he went back to Hazelmead, as they besought 
him to return and be cared for amongst his own people—went 
back, as they all saw, too soon, never to leave it more. It was his 
fancy to have his old “den” arranged as his sleeping-room. As 
he gave instructions for the moving of the furniture, his eye 
dwelt on the picture leaning with its face to the wall, just as he 
had turned it years ago when he went away. 

‘“‘ Leave it,” he said; “don’t touch it—let it be as it has been!” 
“So in that room, possessed by memories,” he lay and waited 
for Death; and through the long nights and weary days, who 
shall say. what ghosts haunted him? Were they all dark 
shadows of the tragedy and horror of the past ?—or did softer 
visions mingle with them, of the tender dreams and golden hopes 
that once were here and his ?—did he recall those sweet hours 
that he had passed here before the black and bitter seas went 
over his soul? 

Often he lay and looked at the corner wherein the unframed 
canvas stood leaning against the wall, the dust gathering thick 
on the face that was turned away—hidden—yet not as the face, 
whose silent image it was, was hidden in the grave-mould, beneath 
the coffin-lid. 

And one day, when all knew the end must be very near, he 
pointed to the picture—said : 

“Turn it—lift it—set it where I can see her!” 

And his sister, weeping, turned it, and brushed away the veiling 
dust, and he saw again the sweet pale face, framed in its golden 
hair, the lips of soft and subtle curve, the dreamy eyes that told 
no tale of tragedy—for his hand had not portrayed, because his 
eye had not recognized, the black shadow of her life. 

And, gazing at the portrait, his lips were unsealed; and he 
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talked of her he had not spoken of for years—spoke not of her 
sins nor of his sufferings, but recalling little incidents, foolish 
trivial memories, of their happy days. 

That night they watched by him, knowing his very hours were 
numbered. He had sunk into an unconsciousness that was rather 
stupor than sleep. At, dawn he stirred, opened his eyes, and bade 
them draw up the blinds and let in the light. The chilly light of 
early morning fell on the portrait. 

He raised himself, supported in his brother’s strong arms; and 
with a strange wild fixity—with that unearthly penetration of 
dying eyes—his gaze grew to the picture his hand had painted. 
He spoke—in a voice to which the old ring of strength seemed 
suddenly and magically restored : 

“ Where am I going ?—and where is she? Lost—lost—where 
are the lost souls ?” 

“ Paul—Paul,” his brother replied, with solemn emotion, “ it 
is not for ws to say. The mercy of God is infinite!” 

The dews of death were on Paul Norton’s brow; his voice grew 
hoarse and hollow as he questioned with a terrible earnestness : 

* Is she—my poor love—lost? No, no—it cannot be! Some- 
where—somewhere—we shall meet. She said—to-morrow.” Then 
suddenly his eyes lit up with a flash of wild and rapturous 
recognition as he exclaimed: “ Not lost !—not lost! Ah, see! 
she smiles! Yes—to-morrow, Lucy—to-morrow.” That look of 
strange unearthly rapture was on his face as he died; and, was it 
only his delusion, or—did Lucy smile indeed ? 

“‘ There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy!” And either the watchers dreamed it or 
they too saw a light, that was not that of the cold grey dawn, upon 
the pictured face! They too saw the glory of an angelic smile 
play over the lips—a supernatural radiance in the eyes that for a 
moment seemed to beam with life. And they prayed that it 
might be a token that the lost and sin-stained soul had indeed 
won her way through remorse and penitence, 


“To pardon and to peace! ” 
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“FOR LOVE OF HIM.” 
By A. N, HOMER. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 
IN THE PATIO. 


HE Spanish sun has sunk, amid a gorgeous flood of mingled 
carmine, fleecy gold, and delicately tinted aquamarine 
clouds, blending with the deepest hues of lapis lazuli, vying 
with, if not rivalling in splendour, the glorious sunsets of the 
Bay of Bengal. It has set, and already the sicklier rays of a 
partially obscured full moon are shining on that rich land of the 
orange, fandango and guitar. Yes, it is night, night in Seville. 
Within one of the gaily painted two-storied houses, lounging in 
the patio, or inside court, are twomen. The one broad-shouldered, 
fair-haired, and possessing frank grey eyes, is, without doubt, an 
Englishman. The other it is equally certain is a Spaniard, for it is 
alike impossible to mistake the swarthy cheek, black beard, and 
hawk-like expression of face which pervades the countenance of 
this descendant of the conquerors of the vanquished Moors. 

*‘Gonzala, I want to talk to you,” says the Englishman, lazily 
turning for greater ease and comfort on the cane lounge on which 
he is reclining at full length. 

“You will speak, Senor Beauville. I am entirely at your 
service,” replies the other, who rejoices in the high-sounding title 
of Don, with a score of lengthy names attached. 

The only surviving son of an ancient but poor Spanish family, 
Don Pedro Gonzala had been left when a youth of seventeen, 
entirely to the care of his mother, his father having died 
suddenly. As is often the case his will had proved the strongest ; 
he went where he liked, did what he pleased, and chose his own 
companions. The consequence was, that before he was twenty, 
he had well-nigh broken his mother’s heart. There was nothing 
too brutal, vengeful or daring for him to attempt. If he 
wanted money he would rob. To get rid of one he disliked or 
against whom he bore a grudge, he would use his knife. Men of 
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his own stamp admired and gathered about him, and soon he had 
become the leader of a band of the most lawless cut-throats in 
the south of Spain, and the authorities ifthey did not connive, at 
all events, winked at his misdeeds. 

Changing his position but slightly, as he leans against one of 
the ornamental pillars for support, he awaits the other’s reply. 

“There you go again. Senor. Egad! we have known each 
other long enough. Why do you not call me John—plain John 
Beauville? Then we shall understand each other.” 

“When do you return to England?” asks Gonzala coolly, 
apparently not heeding, probably not choosing to pay any atten- 
tion to the friendly words just uttered by Beauville. 

‘Have not thought of it yet. No, no. Faith, I am deucedly 
comfortable where I am. Why, are you tired of my cheerful 
society ?” 

‘** Far from it, senor.” 

‘“‘ Hand me those matches, Gonzala, like a good fellow,” replies 
Beauville, pointing to a box which has fallen to the ground. 
‘‘ There, now, Iam happy once more,” he continued, as he re-lights 
a long-stemmed meerschaum. ‘“ Youasked me when I intend to 
return to England. Now, suppose in reply, I were to tell you 
that my return is postponed indefinitely, what would you think ?” 

*T should be at a loss to-understand the reason. All your 
plans have undergone such a sudden and unlooked-for change.” 

“The reasons for my continuing here, Gonzala, are summed up 
in a few words. I have been happy.” 

A dark shadow passes over the face of the Spaniard, as the pale 
rays of the moon light up his striking features, so perfect in out- 
line, but his keen piercing eyes flash dangerously, as he deftly 
rolls a paper cigarette with his long slender fingers. 

“Ah! senor, you like our beautiful Seville, and no wonder. 
Who that has once looked upon its balmy orange groves can fail 
to wish to linger here. And then the climate of your country is 
so bad, so gloomy, depressing and cold. I know it well. I was 
in London for some time. If you get a fine day by chance, the 
effects and charming sensation are soon and suddenly washed 
from your mind. You wake up to find the streets which but a 
few hours before were bright and sunny a horrible chaos of mud 
and fog.” 

« Ant well, with all her faults, I like the old country.” 

“IT cannot sympathize with you, senor, but in that case why 
delay your return ? ” 

“Gonzala, if I did not know you better, I should begin to 
think that you were anxious to see the last of me.” 

“ Tmpossible, senor.” 

“ Well, you do not think for one moment that it is the beauties 
of Seville alone which keep me chained to this place? I gave 
you credit for keener perceptive powers.” 
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“My own society, perhaps, senor?” replies the Spaniard with 
a light laugh. 

“No, not even that, if you will pardon me. We get on splen- 
didly together, although we are opposed to each other on political 
questions. No, my reasons are more weighty.” As he says these 
words, John Beauville removes the cherrywood pipe stem from 
his lips with a pleasant laugh, and watches ring after ring of 
pale-blue smoke wind its upward way until lost in the darkness. 

“And those reasons are?”—Gonzala pauses in his sentence 
with well-feigned listlessness, as though he had lost all interest 
in the answer. 

“Ah! that is another matter,” laughs Beauville. 

‘You will tell me?” 

“Tt would be a long story, at least if I told you in my round- 
about fashion; and it may be that the words are as well left 
unsaid.” 

Alas! how utterly beyond the power of man it is to fore- 
see events or to recognize the deadly peril that our own heed- 
less words may place us in. Had John Beauville never told his 
tale—never confided trustingly, foolishly, blindly, to a seeming 
friend-—never believed that to some extent he could rely on the 
man at his side, there would be no necessity to write these lines. 

* You know nothing of my life, Gonzala?” 

*‘ Nothing more than I have gleaned by casual remarks, senor.” 

** Would you care to hear?” 

Yes.” 

‘Can I trust you?” 

** Not one word that you tell me shall pass my lips.” 

“ Then listen, and I promise you to cut it as short as possible. 
In England, and in the county of Cornwall, within a few hundred 
yards of the sea, stands the old house where first I saw the light, 
named after the neighbouring village, Pentrouel Court. The 
place was given to one of my ancestors for gallant deeds in 
battle. And well might we all be proud of it. No patios or 
balconies, Gonzala, but a thorough specimen of an English country 
house. Walls thick enough to resist the cold and damp, and ivy 
covering the whole, and even twining up the thin tall chimneys. 
My younger brother Rupert-and I loved nothing better than to 
wander, hand in hand together, in search of the eggs of the 
sea birds which swarmed in the holes and crannies of the black 
rugged cliffs, or to swim out through the foaming breakers for 
mere sport and pastime. Ah! those were happy days, and I 
would that they could all come over again; but it cannot be. I 
was the eldest son, as I told you, and I fear a spoilt one; but if 
there was one being I loved best on earth, it was my mother. At 
the age of sixteen I was a strong and hardy lad, passionately fond 
of either rowing or sailing a boat. It so happened that the punt 
which my brother and I had been in the habit of using was nearly 
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done for. All the knowledge I possessed of managing a sailing 
craft I had picked up from the fishermen, with whom I was a 
great favourite, but I considered it enough to warrant me in 
asking my father to consent to my having a sailing boat of my 
own. It ended in my getting my own way, as usual, and I became 
the possessor of a small half-decked cutter-rigged boat. Many a 
jolly excursion Rupert and I had together; and what with shoot- 
ing and fishing we contrived to make the days go pleasantly 
enough. I was looked upon as a fearless young jackanapes by 
all the old salts, who would shake their heads and predict 
a watery grave for me. I have often wished since that it 
could have been so—that I alone might have been the only 
sufferer for my hardihood and folly. It is all impressed upon 
my memory as plainly as if it had only occurred but yester- 
day, and yet long years have passed. My father had been unex- 
pectedly summoned to London by a letter from his solicitor, 
and left my mother, Rupert and myself under the impression 
that he would most likely be detained there, on matters connected 
with the estate, for some days. The first two of these passed 
much in the same way as usual, but late in the afternoon of the 
third I persuaded my mother to intrust herself to my care. 
Much against her will, for she disliked the water and was but an 
indifferent sailor, she conserited. Rupert, for some reason, did 
not care to come, and so we were alone. It was a glorious 
evening towards the end of August; the calm, placid sea reflected 
on its smooth surface the deep blue of the sky, and there was 
only just enough wind, which was off shore, to fill the sails. We 
must, have been no more than a mile and a half from the beach, 
and I was in the act of pointing out to my mother a gable end of 
Pentrouel Court, which was just discernible amongst the trees, 
when a tremendous gust of wind struck us. I let go the sheet 

and haulyards in an instant, but it was useless. The nextmoment ~ 
I was in the water and exerting all my strength to support my 
mother. This I did for some time—I could never tell how long; 
those minutes seemed to me like a life of horror, in which I saw 
my own past years arrayed in hideous clearness before my mind. 
The next thing I remember was slowly recovering consciousness 
in the arms of one of the fishermen who had witnessed the acci- 
dent and strained every muscle to come to our assistance, but 
too late—too late to save my mother. When I heard that I, 
her son, had been the cause, though unwittingly, of her death, I 
became dangerously ill, and delirium set in, from which I only 
recovered to meet the stony grief and anguish of my father. 
From that day, outwardly he ceased to recognize me as his son. 
I was sent away to a tutor in London, and never saw his face in 
life again. A few short months, and he too was lying in the quiet 
Cornish churchyard by the side of my mother, whom he loved so 
passionately. Since then, and from that moment I became actually 
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my own master, my life has been a strange one. I could not bear 
the old house, the familiar objects; even my brother Rupert’s 
face recalled too vividly the awful tragedy of which I had been, 
God knows, the innocent cause. So I have wandered abroad from 
one land to another, from town to town; but go where I would I 
have ever been haunted by that pitiless phantom, remorse. At 
times I have thought that I should go mad, but calmer moments 
came. Then that my life were better ended than lived on 
hopelessly, but my own hand fell powerless to my side, and God 
in His mercy kept me from that fearful crime. Then I came 
here, and, Gonzala, I think at last that I have found an antidote 
to all my misery. Why should I mourn the past? Can I alter 
it? No; I am powerless. I shall live, and honestly return 
the love of her for whom I would give my life—Dona Isidiore 
Carmiera.” 

“You love her?” 

‘With all my heart.” 

“ And she ?” 

“ Returns my love.” 

The words have scarcely left Beauville’s lips, before the hand of 
the Spaniard is on his throat, his knee pressed firmly upon his 
chest. 

“Madre de Dios! You lie! Swear by the God whom you 
worship, by the Saviour by whose death you hope for life—swear 
to relinquish her, or I shall shoot you like the dog you are.” 

Beauville is powerless to move; Gonzala’s fingers grip his throat 
like bands of steel, but he gurgles forth defiantly the single word: 

“ Never!” 

Swift as the lightning, Gonzala draws a revolver. There isa 
sharp report, followed by a deep groan from Beauyille; then a 
solemn stillness. The Spaniard relinquishes his hold to examine 
his victim. The moon rolls from behind a cloud, pure, pale and 
beautiful, unsullied by the awful crime of which she alone is the 
silent witness; lingering and touching with her clear, cold rays 
the ghastly upturned countenance of the dead. 


CHAPTER II. 
FOR YOUR SAKE. 


AT no great distance from the Plaza de la Encarnacion, which is, 
roughly speaking, the centre of Seville, a short walk up one of the 
many tortuous calles, or more properly speaking, lanes, brings one 
to the entrance of a long, low two-storied house. Before the door 
of this edifice, half hidden in shadow and standing motionless, as 
if seeking admittance, is the figure of a man attired in a loose 
cloak and wearing a broad-brimmed sombrero, much over his face, 
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evidently for the purpose of concealment. Twice he knocks, each 
time pausing with his head bent low, intently listening to every 
sound. At length a casement above is opened and a woman’s 
shrill voice in subdued accents asks : 

“Who is there ?” 

‘Madre de Dios! it is I, Don Pedro Gonzala; can you not open 
to me without interviewing me at your leisure ?” 

“Have patience, senor, and I will come as fast as my old legs 
will carry me,” replies the woman in a querulous voice, and yet as 
if mightily impressed with the importance of her visitor. 

‘An old pest,” mutters Gonzala, for it is that worthy gentleman, 
“she is one more nuisance which must be got rid of.” 

* Precious slow, my good woman, but see that you sharpen your 
pace next time,” he continues, as after numerous bolts are with- 
drawn, he stands inside the dwelling and confronts the aged 
janitor. “One would think that all Seville was made up of a 
mixed population of robbers and assassins. Did you take me for 
one of them ?” 

** No, good senor.” 

“Then you may know for the future that this house at least is 
safe, I will see to that. Dona Isidiore Carmiera, she is here?” 

“Yes, senor.” 

“Then lead me to her.” The old dame lights the way, up a 
short staircase and along a winding passage, until she stands 
before a door which she is about to open, when the soft, clear 
strains of a woman’s voice and the sweet notes of a guitar are 
audible. Gonzala pauses; the stern expression of his dark, hand- 
some faces changes; the rigid lines about his cruel mouth are 
chased away as if by magic. Suddenly he seems to recollect that 
he is not alone and turns to his conductor. 

‘Leave me,” he mutters in a low voice, and with a wave of his 
hand—* leave me, I will announce myself.” 

Noiselessly the woman disappears. As if spell-bound Gonzala 
listens to verse after verse of the song; at length a few wild 
chords are struck and the exquisite soprano voice dies away. 
Gonzala gently opens the door and stands inside a long low-ceiled 
room. Apparently his intrusion has not been noticed, for the 
lady, whose back is turned to him, does not move her head or 
alter her position in the least. 

It may be as well to state at once who and what Dona Carmiera 
is. The only child of, alas, for her, a most unfortunate and ill- 
starred marriage—her father a direct descendant of a long line 
of Spanish hidalgos, her mother equally well connected—Dona 
Isidiore Carmiera in her early youth had known no troubles save 
family ones, which are perhaps the worst. Strife and dissension 
between her parents she had witnessed during her infancy. This 
had deepened into open rupture, and at length a mutual separation 
was agreed upon. Dona Isidiore, not knowing who was right or 
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who wrong, had clung to her father. Soon he died, leaving all 
his vast fortune to his daughter, save a small life annuity to his 
wife. At this will her mother was furious, would hear of no com- 
promise, and refused to see her face again. Dona Isidiore, taught 
to believe ill of her, had been content to live alone, attended by 
one old and faithful servant of her father’s. 

On the floor in rich profusion are skins of various kinds. The 
sofa on which she is half reclining is covered with the fur of a 
magnificent leopard; lovely hot-house plants in china vases of 
rare and costly workmanship are scattered profusely about her, 
arranged with all a woman’s taste. Tapestry of an age and quality 
which would have made the eyes of a London bric-a-brac dealer 
water with envy, adorns the walls, and paintings of various subjects 
are not wanting to add their testimony of wealth and comfort. 
On a curiously inlaid table by her side stands a tall, elegantly- 
formed silver lamp, which sheds its subdued rays directly upon 
the face of the solitary occupant of the chamber. Her head is 
bent down over her instrument, which is attached to her shoulder 
by a broad silken band. Suddenly her ear appears to catch some 
slight noise, for she glauces quickly about her; one look at her 
face is enough to tell one that she is a true type of the Sevillana, 
the purest specimen of Andalusian beauty. Her large blue-black 
eyes are soft and melting, her forehead low and rather inclined to 
be smalJl; the silky masses of her raven hair have escaped from 
confinement and float loosely about her. A tiny foot resting on a 
low fauteuil is just visible beneath her satin skirt. Another instant 
and she has started up. 

“TI am sure I heard a sound,” she murmurs, moving towards 
the opposite end of the room, which is but dimly lighted by 
the single oil-lamp, and the corner of which is occupied by a screen 
of stamped Cordova leather. 

* So you did, lady. It is I, Pedro Gonzala. I must offer 
you a thousand apologies for my unannounced intrusion, but I 
sent your good servant away, and dared to venture in alone.” 

“And you were, doubtless, a listener to my poor musical efforts,” 
replies Dona Carmiera, with a charming smile as she sinks with 
languid grace on the sofa. 

“ Tf all the ladies of Seville sang but half as sweetly, the air 
would be full of exquisite music. I heard you from the passage, 
where I stayed, fearful of dispelling by my untimely entrance the 
sweetest sounds it has ever been my lot to hear.” 

“You flatter me, Don Pedro, but you know you are ever 
welcome.” 

“‘T have been, but I fear I may be so no longer.” 

“What do you mean? Your words are full of riddles to me, 
and I am the worst person in the world to solve them.” 

“ Dona Carmiera, I come here red-handed. I am the murderer 
of the Englishman, Senor Beauville.” 
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“ You a murderer,” she ejaculates, starting from him, her face 
blanched white as marble. 

‘Hush! the walls have ears, and there is no knowing that 
your servant may not already have taken up a position at the 
nearest key-hole,” replies Gonzala sarcastically. 

The liquid blue-black depths of Dona Carmiera’s eyes flash 
scornfully as she answers : 

“You have nothing to fear from her or me. But to cut this 
ghastly tale short—— ” 

“1 shot him, for love of you. Shot him as I would a rat, 
because he swore that you loved him, and that he would rather 
die than give you up. Did youlove him? Quick, give me my 
answer, and I will leave you for ever—the curse of Cain hanging 
over me, my life unsafe, the hounds of justice at my heels, 
offended heaven dooming me to death. For your sake.” 

The form of Dona Carmiera is stretched nearly full length on 
the leopard skin, her delicately rounded white arm supports her 
head. The masses of her raven hair half hide her face, but her 
beautiful profile, shown clearly by the light behind her, is a study 
worthy of the intricately minute brush of Raphael. Her bosom 
rises and falls beneath its covering of satin ; her little foot, with 
its high-arched instep, jerks nervously, and the jewels on her 
fingers flash as they tremble with emotion. 

* You loved him. Then I may go. Speak to me, for the sake 
of heaven,” says Gonzala, moving as if to leave her. 

Her face is averted, but a gesture of her hand does not escape 
the Spaniard. He is on his knees by her side in a moment. 

* Dona Carmiera, from the first day I saw you, ever since we 
played together as children, and I began to understand what love 
is, I have worshipped you. Could I stand by unmoved whilst the 
words of this upstart Englishman blasted my hopes for ever? 
Say, at least, that you forgive me, and—dare I hope it, dare I 
dream of such happiness for an instant ?—return the love I fling 
at your feet. Tell me, shall I go, or do you love me? Say but 
one word, and the evil that I have braved for your sake will be a 
hundred times repaid.” 

The warm, rich blood mantles to the full round cheeks, an ex- 
pression of tenderness suffuses her whole features; the love-light 
sparkles in her dark orbs. Dona Isidiore Carmiera is conquered. 
With an air of perfect trust and abandon her lovely head sinks on 
Gonzala’s shoulder. His arms are round her. The air is heavy 
with the sweet perfume of flowers. He is madly, wildly in- 
toxicated with his new-born joy. She loves him; it is enough. 
Again and again his lips are pressed to hers in passionate embrace. 

“Let me hear you say you love me,” he whispers. Dona 
Isidiore lifts her head frankly : 

“I do,” she murmurs, and again he strains her to his breast. 

“But is it not dangerous,” at length she says, disengaging 
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herself, “ for you to remain here? You will be arrested, and then 
oh! may the Blessed Virgin preserve you.” 

“There is no danger at present. My mother was the sole 
occupant of the house at the time, and I do not think that she is 
likely to denounce me. The neighbours, of course, would be 
alarmed by the sound of the shot, but I left before any of them 
had had time to inquire into the cause of it. The pistol that I 
used I placed in a natural position, and at a convenient distance 
from the dead man’s hand. And quietly walking up to the first 
alguazil I met, with him I went before the worthy old alcalde. I 
am safe in his hands; he has me in wholesome dread, for I have 
but to give some of my followers the order and they would rob 
him as soon as they would a hen-roost. There is not another 
lady in Seville in whom I dare confide, sweet one, but you I can 
trust. No, what I fear is that as soon as the report of his death 
reaches the ears of his relatives in England, and he has connections, 
many and powerful, I know, for the rich make many friends— 
as soon as they hear, then will be the hue and cry, and then, 
Isidiore, I shall want your love to support me, and your ready 
woman’s wit to aid me in all my dangers.” 

* And you shall have it,” replies the girl, placing her warm 
plump hand in his; “was it not for me that you perilled your 
life ?” 

“Now that I have told you all, and you are true—true as I 
could have staked my life you would be—the worst seems over. 
Have I not your love? And now I must be gone, for I have 
matters weighty and of grave importance to attend to. But fear 
not; I shall soon return to press you to my heart. So, sweet 
one, I'll away. Good-night, good-night; and may the Blessed 
Virgin guard your sleep, as I would, were I with you.” Another 
passionate lover’s kiss is pressed upon Dona Isidiore’s rosy lips— 
the sound of Gonzala’s footsteps become fainter and fainter, until 
at length they die away in the distance, and the girl is once more 
alone. 






CHAPTER III. 
PENTROUEL. 


Ir is a clear bright evening in autumn, the last few hours of a 
day such as is not uncommon on the Cornish coast towards the 
approach of winter, when all nature seems, like a drowning man, 
to put forth its efforts, as if unwilling to relinquish the cheerful 
warmth of summer, and to plunge so soon again into the damp, 
cold and leafless gloom of winter. The sun is just kissing with 
its golden edge the placid sea, tinting it with the most gorgeous 
colours that the mind of man can conceive, and far more beauti- 
fully delicate tones than his brush is able to portray. The high 
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frowning cliffs stand out in bold deep shadows, their summits 
clothed in golden light, and down below on the shingly beach the 
waves are murmuring their gentle, ceaseless lullaby. All nature 
is wrapt in peace, and no noise breaks the stillness, save the shrill 
cry of a sea gull or the chirp of a linnet as it calls to its mate 
from the topmost twig of a patch of gorse. A solitary figure is 
standing on the highest point of cliff which towers above Pen- 
trouel, clearly defined against the pale gold of the sky. It is that 
of a tall well-grown girl. Her hand is raised to protect her eyes 
from the dazzling rays of the sunset as she watches the distant 
white-sailed ships and the tracks of foam made by the lug-rigged 
craft, as one by one they follow each other out of the little 
harbour in quest of pilchards. ‘ Well, it is a glorious view, and 
one that I never tire of looking at,” murmurs the girl gently to 
herself. “I prefer Cornwall to any other county; and how stupid 
it was of John Beauville to go abroad and leave a home like this. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t have liked him—or, what is still more pro- 
bable, he would not have cared for me—so it’s all for the best.” 

To look at her as she stands encased in a blue cloth tight-fitting 
walking dress, her golden hair braided in a large oval coil at the 
back of her head, on which is placed the neatest of straw hats, 
and from under the brim of which an aristocratic little nose is 
visible, it is certainly extremely difficult to imagine any one so 
utterly cold and callous to womanly beauty as to be indifferent to 
the grace and well-bred refinement of Clarice Polwurth, for such 
is the name she dashes down, in a large bold hand, when she does 
deign to write, but that is as seldom as possible, for she tells every 
one that it is her pet abhorrence. 

“What an age Rupert is,” she continues, without turning to 
notice a man who with long strides has approached to within 
hearing distance. 

“Ts he, little one? Well, here he is at last to express his 
solicitude for having kept you waiting so long.” 

“How you startled me,” she answers, turning to him with a 
bright smile. “You have come; so I suppose I must forgive you 
for keeping me waiting so long. It is better late than never, you 
know, and you are just in time to see the last vestige of the sun 
before he deserts us altogether.” 

Clarice Polwurth was an only child. Her father was colonel of a 
crack light cavalry regiment which had been ordered to India, and 
thither he had taken his young wife, leaving his daughter to the 
care of relatives. Mrs. Polwurth was of a delicate constitution, 
and soon after Clarice had reached her ninth year she died of con- 
sumption. When seventeen years of age, Clarice had joined her 
father in Delhi, and but a few months had elapsed before his 
regiment was sent to Afghanistan on active service. Meanwhile 
Clarice, who was surrounded by friends, longingly looked forward 
to the day when her father should return. But she was doomed 
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to sad and bitter disappointment. Colonel Polwurth was fated to 
meet his death on Afghan soil. In the first skirmish that occurred 
he was shot through the heart and was buried, like so many of 
our gallant fellows, in sight of the very position he had given his 
blood to defend. Amongst his papers was found a letter addressed 
to his old friend, John Beauville of Pentrouel, in which he com- 
mended his daughter Clarice to his care in the event of his own 
demise. This letter was inclosed in one written by Clarice her- 
self, and directed to John Beauville, but it only reached Pentrouel 
a few days before the death of the man to whom it was addressed. 
From it he learnt that Clarice Polwurth, accompanied by her 
faithful companion, an ancient but good-hearted spinster, Miss 
Cubley by name, and attended by her maid, was already on her 
way to England. John Beauville must have known full well that 
he should never welcome to his hospitable home the child of his 
dead friend, for he called Rupert to his bedside and there made 
him solemnly promise to protect the orphan girl so long as he 
should live. A few weeks afterwards, Clarice Polwurth arrived in 
London, and journeyed to Pentrouel, only to find that the man 
whom she had pictured to herself as a kind, good-natured guar- 
dian, was sleeping peacefully in the old family vault, under the 
yews in the village churchyard. This short digression was an 
essential one, as it briefly, but distinctly, explains the position of 
the orphan girl in the Pentrouel household. 

*‘ How treacherously beautiful the water looks to-night,” says 
Rupert, as he stoops to caress a pet liver and white spaniel. 

* Down, Shot, down,” he adds, as the dog springs up and fawns 
about him. 

“Beautiful indeed, and treacherous too, but a row on such a 
lovely evening would be delightful,” replies Clarice. ‘Come, 
Rupert, can I not prevail upon you to take me ?” 

“Do not ask me. You know my reasons for refusing. I hate 
the water and everything in connection with it ; it seems to me to 
have been a sort of curse to our family.” 

“Oh! no, not that, only a terrible misfortune, and it was 
thoughtless of me to allude to it ; forgive me.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Clarice; how can I possibly have anything to 
forgive ; besides you only indirectly brought to my mind a-subject 
of which of late, I must confess it has been full, and had you said 
nothing I should have spoken to you.” 

“And it was ?” asks Clarice, pausing and looking up into 
his face with a pleased expression, glad that her request, by raking 
up the past, had not offended him. 

* About my brother John. I have not heard from him for a 
long time, and if I were superstitious I should be inclined to think 
that all is not well with him.” 

‘“* But you do not believe in dreams or ghosts, do you? ” 

“‘T think that there is more in the former than in the latter, 
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but I do not attach much credence to either; though Cornish 
people, as a rule, thoroughly believe in brownies and other kinds 
of hobgoblins.” 

“ Dear me, I am beginning to feel quite nervous,” says Clarice, 
with a well-assumed little shudder. 

“ Well, it is time we returned to Pentrouel, even Shot is begin- 
ning to get tired and sleepy.” 

“Are you?” asks_Clarice, with a mischievous twinkle in her 
deep violet eyes. 

“* Not in the least,” replies Rupert, on whom the look is lost. 
He had always been blind to a fact apparent to even a casual 
observer—namely, that Clarice Polwurth was by no means 
indifferent to him. The close companionship in which they had 
lived had failed to stir up in his heart thoughts of love, for Rupert 
Beauville had always considered her very much in the light of a 
young girl, a sort of niece over whom he had especial charge, and 
for whose welfare he was mainly responsible, owing to the solemn 
promise he had given his father. 

‘“‘ Take me down to the beach then, and let us return home that 
way,” says Clarice. 

‘‘ My dear girl, it is much longer, and the air is getting chilly.” 

Clarice says nothing in answer to this, for though she does not 
care to show it, she feels considerably piqued by his answer. 

“Through the lanes and past the witches’ cauldron is the 
nearest cut. I don’t want you to catch cold, you know; that is. 
my motive for hurrying you home in this way. Take my arm,” 
continues Rupert, extending it. The last part of his sentence had 
pleased Clarice mightily; it showed solicitude for her and set 
matters right. So she surrenders her daintily-gloved little hand 
to his keeping and together they descend the hill, scaring the 
rabbits who have come out of their burrows for their evening 
nibble. Shot gets wildly excited, and dashes right and left in 
pursuit of the white tails which dart about in the thickening 
twilight. é; 

* Do you know, Clarice, I dreamt that John was dead,” says 
Rupert, abruptly breaking the silence. 

“Did you? How horrid, but you do not believe in dreams 
and neither do I.” 

* No; but I have felt strangely despondent lately, and I cannot 
dismiss the thoughts from my mind.” 

“ Think no more about it then, and to-morrow will bring you a 
letter.” 

*‘T hope you will prove a true prophet, little one.” 

They have entered a narrow lane over which the boughs of the 
hazel-nut nearly interlace, and the steep banks on either hand 
are full of wondrous specimens of the hartstongue, oak and other 
ferns ; tall fox-gloves, pink and white, bend their stiff but stately 
heads, and the brown-backed, gloomy hills rear their sombre sides 
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on either hand. Soon they begin to ascend, until they are nearly 
on a level with the summit of the cliffs. A few minutes more, 
and they have reached a small wicket-gate, which Rupert opens 
with the aid of a key, and which is a private means of admittance 
to the grounds of Pentrouel Court. The outline of the house, or 
what must have been at one time the Castle, can be seen looming 
blackly through the stems of a miniature wood of fir trees. On 
one side of the edifice an angle of the path brings the two young 
people into a broad carriage drive, leading on the one hand to the 
house, and in the other direction to what is known as the East 
Lodge, for the Court can boast of two. The oldest portion of the 
building, plainly distinguishable by its time-worn hue, is a square 
massive tower, built after the style of the Norman period, but so 
many additions and alterations have been made from time to time 
by the succeeding generations of the Beauville family, that whatever 
symmetry it may have once possessed has been entirely destroyed, 
and the general outline is a confused mass, forming the most singu- 
lar medley of corners and crannies, gables and turrets. Some of the 
upper windows, where the clambering ivy allows them to be seen, 
are filled with diamond-shaped panes of glass. A solid oaken 
door admits one into a huge square hall, hung round with antlers 
and other trophies of the chase; suits of ancient armour and 
weapons of warfare decorate the walls, together with endless 
hunting crops and fishing rods of more modern times. An 
enormous open fire-place with ingle nooks occupies one end, and 
massive iron fire-dogs, to which the fire-irons are attached by a 
strong chain, stand on either side. In front of the blazing wood 
logs, for it is a’ particular hobby of Rupert Beauville to insist 
upon fires being kept burning even in summer, is stretched a 
rough, shaggy specimen of the true breed of Scottish deerhound, 
long of limb and of powerful build. The dog is made a great pet 
of by Clarice, and as she pats him he acknowledges her caress by 
a low whine of affection and approval. Miss Cubley, a thin 
shrunken-looking spinster, with sharp, straight, kindly features, 
makes her appearance and greets Clarice with a perfecg storm of 
questions and advice. 

“Has she not been out too long? The ground is damp, and 
she is sure her feet must be wet.” She will not yield an inch on 
this point, and Clarice, giving way in sheer desperation, is carried 
off by the good woman to the upper regions. Rupert strolls 
upstairs and makes his way, by means of a spiral staircase, on to 
the top of the tower, from the battlements of which a splendid 
view of the surrounding country is to be had. He has come 
up evidently with the intention of enjoying his evening smoke, 
for he lights a cigar, and then, with his eyes fixed on vacancy and 
his body half supported by the stone parapet, he sinks into a deep 


reverie. 
% a * * * 
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Several days pass much in the usual way, varied by nothing 
more than the ordinary round of amusements afforded by a quiet 
country life. But one morning, Rupert, who is generally first in 
the breakfast room, is shaken out of his normal state of quietude 
by seeing a large official envelope addressed to himself. A glance 
at the postmark is enough to tell him that it is from Spain. At 
first he has not the courage to open it. 

‘“ What can it mean?” he mutters in a hollow voice, as the 
remembrance of his dream enters his mind. He recollects it so 
vividly now, and as he still holds the letter in his hand and scans 
the unknown characters, with his face blanched and a sickening 
feeling creeping into his heart, inwardly he feels that if he never 
breaks the seal, never seeks to know what it contains, none the 
less surely would his very soul cry out that his brother lives no 
more. With trembling tingers he tears open the outer covering 
and draws forth a lengthy document, which acquaints him with 
the fact that a man, believed to be his brother, was found dead in 
a house in Seville; that the police have investigated the matter 
thoroughly, and that all the evidence obtainable points to the fact 
that the Senor Beauville was the cause of his own death. He 
reads no further. 

“My brother commit suicide—take his own life! God in 
heaven, it cannot be! The scoundrels, they have murdered him,” 
he exclaims, as he throws the hated paper from him, only to pick 
it up and turn it over, noticing what he had failed to observe 
before, that at the end it bears the signature of the Chief of the 
Spanish Police in Seville. He hears nothing—sees nothing, a 
mist comes before his eyes, his very brain reels, and he sinks into 
a chair. Clarice Polwurth enters the room, her rounded cheeks 
just faintly tinged with a colour rivalling the delicate bloom on a 
peach, the masses of her golden hair resting on the crown of her 
head, gracing it more richly than a coronet could have done; her 
dress of simple white relieved only by a rose she has just gathered. 
She is about to bid him good-morning in her old laughing way, 
but, woman-like, she sees it all in an instant: the pained look 
on his face, the distressed expression of the eyes, which she hardly 
dare think and yet inwardly feels she loves so well. She pauses, 
and then gently, with her soft eyes dimmed with the sorrow she 
does not understand but still shares with him, she approaches him 
and lays her firm, cool hand upon his arm. 

** Rupert, what is it ?” 

“ Read that,” he answers, “and tell me now whether dreams 
mean nothing. Read it, and hear me swear before God and you, 
never to rest, never to let my mind know peace, until, living or 
dead, I have discovered his murderer, and wiped this foul blot 
from our name.” 

“Calm yourself, Rupert,” says Clarice in a firm but low voice. 


* Do not talk to me of being caim. The very heavens cry out 
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against my brother’s murderer! And yet it is coolness that I 
want and iron nerve to bear me to the end, and help me bridle 
my passion; and yet my very blood boils. But one path lies 
before me, it is a broad and plain one, and come what may I shall 
follow it to the end. My resolution is formed, I must leave for 
Seville with as little delay as possible. You will find it dull, Clarice, 
staying here during my absence; would it not be better for you 
to accept the Welbys’ invitation and run up to town for a few 
weeks ?” 

“Thanks, Rupert; it is kind of you to think of me at such a 
time, but I have already written a refusal and shall be far happier 
here. But you have taken no breakfast.” 

“TIT cannot eat; all appetite has left me. I must be alone. 
Try and cheer up; I shall soon be back.” With these few words, 
spoken in a kindly tone, although his voice is half-choked by 
emotion, Rupert Beauville quits the breakfast room, and with a 
firm step seeks the solitude of his own thoughts to combat alone 
the anguish he feels at the loss of the only relative he had on 
earth. It is ever so. Alone we must bear our griefs and trials ; 
no mortal hand can guide us or help to smooth our path. The 
ones who love us are powerless. Their outstretched hand can 
never help. In solemn loneliness we each must journey through 
the dark valley, and enter the silent land beyond. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE COMPACT. 


In no mood for the ceaseless bustle and noisy activity which it is 
impossible to evade in a hotel, Rupert Beauville soon succeeded 
in finding a house rather on the outskirts of Seville, part of 
which he has engaged for his own use during his stay. It is 
within an easy walk of the house where John Beauville was so 
foully murdered by Gonzala. Rupert has already visited the 
spot, and twice has had long conversations with the stupid old 
alcalde, and has spent several sovereigns in gratuitous tips to the 
various functionaries, but all to no purpose; he can gather no 
information calculated to enable him to point to the guilty man. 
Secretly he has offered the police a large reward if they can make 
the discovery which he has travelled so far to prosecute. Still, 
Rupert Beauville is possessed of no ordinary will. He is just as 
confident of his ultimate success as when he set out from Pen- 
trouel Court. In the first place, he has confidence in his brother. 
They had grown up with each other; he had had every opportu- 
nity of studying his character. Secondly, he has an idea, a sort 
of blind belief, that it is utterly impossible for John Beauville 
ever to have been guilty of such an atrocious crime. He will not 
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permit doubts of any kind to occupy a place in his mind for one 
moment, and unhesitatingly believes in his dead brother. So 
day after day he strolls about the crowded, ‘busy streets of the 
ancient and beloved capital of the Moslem, and gazes at the 
brilliant shops, and visits the Giralda so exquisitely ornamented 
after the Moorish style, wondering at the beauty of the vast 
expanse of country, with the Guadalquiver, like a silver ribbon, 
winding its way amidst lovely sunlit plains and groves of oranges: 
all of which he feasts his eyes upon from the summit of the town, 
almost forgetting at times the terrible nature of his errand in 
his admiration of this, perhaps the most romantic of all Spain’s 
luxuriously beautiful cities. 

Dona Isidiore Carmiera is seated at the window, which opens 
on to a balcony, in the identical room where we left her after her 
interview with Don Pedro Gonzala, but as she pensively looks out 
upon the broad stretch of country dotted with its dazzlingly white 
houses, set in their rich frames of emerald green palms, a tear 
slowly courses down her cheek. What can this mean? Her 
lustrous eyes are dimmed and dark circles underline them; 
her cheek shows evident traces of care. Can it be that her 
compact of love has been fraught with unhappiness, or that some 
sudden and unexpected calamity has come upon her, or that her 
lover has proved false ? : 

The loud tones of a man’s voice make Dona Isidiore spring to her 
feet; her face, which was pale before, becomes ashy white. ‘“ What 
shall I do?” she murmurs, her tiny hands clenched tightly. 
‘Shall I stoop to do his bidding, or shall I defy him? What of 
his love, bought at such a price? Am I his minion, his slave, to 
execute his will? Blood has been shed, and shall I lend myself 
to him that more may flow? A thousand times no. And yet he 
loves me. But can 1—can I even for him—oh! may the Blessed 
Virgin help me,” she adds, breaking off in the middle of her . 
sentence as if the words are more than she can utter, and -she 
flings herself back into her seat, her hands tightly clasped to her 
forehead, in an agony of despair. 

‘Let him come,” she continues. As if in answer to her words, 
a heavy step is audible in the passage leading to the door. The 
next instant it is flung open and Don Pedro Gonzala enters the 
room. The expression of his pale, sinister face is not good to look 
upon. Dona Isidiore turns away with a vain.attempt to hide her 
tears, but Gonzala is too quick for her. He takes in the situation 
with one rapid glance of his cruel eyes. 

“So you welcome me with tears when I come to see you. 
What is it all about now? I want you to look your best and not 
cry your eyes out as you women invariably do about nothing. It 
was different a few weeks ago. Then you were all smiles and 
honeyed sayings. Then you could promise to lay down your life, 
to sacrifice anything and everything, for me. Idle words, mere 
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empty expressions, count but little and avail me nothing. Come, 
dry your tears, and tell me that you are willing to do all I ask. 
I would not try your love for me so sorely could I help it.” 

* You might save yourself the trouble, and me the pain of listen- 
ing to all your taunts,” answers Dona Carmiera. 

Gonzala sees that upbraidings will have but poor effect, and 
will not aid him to gain the ends he desires, so cunningly he 
changes his tactics. A bland smile plays round the corners of his 
wicked mouth, and instead of a stern expression he assumes one 
of apparent indifference. 

“'Taunts! Dona Isidiore Carmiera. Youmistake me. If in the 
heat of passion at finding that you, in whom I placed my faith, 
would rather desert my cause—if my temper overruled my more 
calm judgment, forgive me. I regret that I have ever asked 
your succour. A man’s a fool indeed who, trusting in a woman, 
looks to her for help. But I leave you, for I needs must seek 
assistance where I best can find it. Adieu, lady, we shall meet 
again, I trust, when I have rid myself of all the enemies I made 
by loving you.” Gonzala turns to go; already he has grasped 
the handle of the door; he has played card after card with con- 
cummate skill, he has thrown down his last one boldly, and 
sonfidently pauses for the issue. He has not miscalculated in the 
very least. 

A low sob from Dona Isidiore, and the sound of his own name, 
in a broken, passionate voice, recalls him to her side. He is sure 
of his ground now, yet he does not yield an inch, but stands calmly 
waiting for her to break the silence first. 

“Can you judge me so harshly ?” she asks in a soft plaintive 
voice, her lovely form half grovelling before him. 

“ I—far be it from me to dream of judging you, Dona Isidiore. 
I asked; yourefused. Iam content. What more ean I say or do 
to please you?” 

“Love me,” she murmurs, her eyes melting with unspoken 
tenderness, as she gazes boldly into his face. “ Do with me what 
you will, only do not desert me. I am friendless—without one 
soul on earth who cares whether I live or die.” 

“It is not so, Dona Isidiore. Hear me. I love you passionately, 
with all my heart, but I must have love for love. What would 
I shrink from doing for yoursake? You know it. Then give me 
what I ask in return—your heart.” 

** You have it beyond recall. Let me give you proof. Ask me 
all you wish. You have but to speak the words. I will perform 
unything unflinchingly for your sake.” 

“Tt is not much I ask, Isidiore.” 

« Name it quickly ; ch! Pedro, let me wash from your mind the 
stains of doubt which blacken it towards me.” 

“ Then listen. What I want you to do must be done to-night. 
I have obtained secret information which I can rely upon, to the 
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effect that the Senor Rupert Beauville attends a ceremony in the 
church of the Saint Basilio. You will go there, and on leaving 
the building walk straight down the steps and wait. One of my 
men, whom I can trust, knows the Senor Beauville by sight, as 
does every fellow under my command. At the right moment he 
will rush forward as if to offer you violence. You will cry out for 
help; naturally enough the Senor Beauville will attempt the rescue. 
Iie shall succeed. My feiiow will discreetly beat a retreat, 
leaving the Englishman master of the position. In this way I 
shall effect the most superbly romantic introduction, and—well, I 
shall leave the rest in your hands. If he does not fall in love with 
you he must be possessed of a heart hard as adamant. But he 
cannot resist you, pretty one. I judge him by myself; and if I 
mistake not, from the way in which I saw him ogling a girl from the 
Triana quarter, he will soon fall an easy victim to Cupid’s arrow; 
but the little gipsy had eyes such as he had never looked upon 
before. You will make love to him. Deftly you will ask him 
questions, find out his intentions, all his plans, and how he means 
to seek the murderer of his brother. By dint of woman’s wit, 
which you sweet ones so well know how to employ, know all he 
has to tell. Such information will be of priceless value to me. It 
is his gold I fear, not him. Then when we have pressed the juice 
from the orange we must hurl‘it on one side, but with the greatest 
caution. Should he become troublesome, I shall have him cap- 
tured without any injury to his precious limbs, of course, but most 
silently removed to a safe retreat I have within a four hours’ 
gallop of this town. If he leaves this place, once his investi- 
gations ended, but attended with but poor results, let him go in 
peace ; but if not, and he sees fit to buzz, hornet-like, too near my 
ears, Madre de Dios! let him look to it; he may not live to tell 
the tale. And now, sweet one, a kiss; I wish I could but stay to 


take a score, but I have plans to form and much that must be ~ 


done before I can return to drink my fill of love. Good-bye; 
remember, then, to-night in the Saint Basilio.” 

The door closes after him, he has gone, and Dona Isidiore, young 
and inexperienced, has fallen into the trap so cleverly laid for her, 
and has become the dupe and tool of an inhuman scoundrel. 


CHAPTER V. 


A CLEVER ALLY. 


AGAIN the darkness of night has taken possession of the fair 
city of Seville, but it seems only to have added to the merriment 
and laughter, the din and bustle of her streets. The whole town 
appears to be one blaze of light. In the patios of every house are 
crowds of guests, assembled for the evening tertulia, an informal 
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species of gathering in which the Sevillians enter heart and soul, 
and with all the energy of their laughter-loving, pleasure-seeking 
nature. A round full moon has risen high in the dark blue 
heavens, the broad infinite space of which is decked by gorgeous 
myriads of stars; the lofty tower of the Giralda, the tall spires of 
the churches and domes are bathed in silver light, or thrown into 
strong black relief by Diana’s fitful rays. The sounds of a guitar 
making low, sweet melody may be faintly heard, as some amorous, 
love-sick Don serenades the lady of his heart beneath her chamber 
window, or not unfrequently the noise and shouts of a brawl, as 
two men meet to find the object of their love to be identical; and 
then the deadly lunge of an albacete knife quickly puts an end to 
all disputes and differences. ‘ 

Gonzala’s information as to the movements of Rupert Beauville, 
as supplied to him by the loquacious woman who acts as landlady 
and sole servant to the Englishman, was perfectly authentic. 
Gonzala had taken care to open the strings of his purse, and she 
had accordingly allowed her tongue to run riot and, moreover, had 
promised to acquaint him of anything she might hear. On these 
means of communication Gonzala relied. Rupert Beauville, quite 
oblivious, of course, of the plot of which he is intended to become 
the victim, finishes his dinner, inwardly longing for the homely 
meals and substantial cookery of his Cornish home, yearning for 
the day when, his mission ended, he will be free once again—free 
to return to his friends and all he loves. 

“‘T seem to be no nearer to the end than when I came,” he says 
to himself, and a feeling of loneliness steals over him, as he 
surveys the remains of his solitary meal and remembers his com- 
fortable dining-room, the faces of his attentive servants, watchful 
to anticipate his slightest wants; and fancy conjures up the pale 
face, finely-chiselled features, and violet eyes of Clarice as he saw 
her last, standing on the steps to wish him God-speed, the dark, 
time-worn walls of the court forming a background to her tall, 
slender figure; and, as he has remembered since, though he failed 
to notice it at the time, a silent tear which she tried hastily to 
remove from her cheek, so that he might not see her weep for 
love of him. In his solitude he has thought of all this, although 
it made but little impression upon him then. 

“ Hang it, I shall have a fit of the dumps, and no mistake, if I 
sit moralizing here. I must light a weed and be off, if it is only 
to stretch my legs. Rupert Beauville, you are an ass; a very 
pretty fellow to come on an errand of this nature; and, what is 
more serious. you are getting low-spirited, chicken-hearted, before 
you have turned one stone likely to help you in unravelling this 
hateful mystery.” Talking thus to himself, and apparently being 
satisfied on these points, he seizes his hat, lights a cigar, and 
arming himself with a stout oak stick, more from force of habit 
than from any idea of using it as a weapon of defence—for since 
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his stay in Seville he has always carried a small six-chambered 
revolver, well knowing that sticks are no match for knives—he 
sallies into the moonlit street. With a long, powerful, swinging 
stride, which has served him in good stead over many a mile of 
breezy Cornish upland, and helped him to ascend unflaggingly the 
rough, brown-backed carns of his native country, he turns his 
steps in the direction of the Church of the Saint Basilio, his reason 
for going there being curiosity pure and simple. Past group 
after group of fantastically-dressed women and men, attired in 
the height of Spanish dandyism, begirt with brilliant fajas, the 
folds of which bristle with daggers and knives, perhaps some of 
the veriest cutthroats and most daring assassins in all Spain, who 
would as soon kill their man as slice an orange; past all these 
unheedingly he walks, for he has become accustomed to the usual 
sights and scenes of Seville, and nothing attracts his attention 
until he has approached to within a few score yards of the build- 
ing he is in search of. He turns his head as he passes a posada, 
from the windows of which the light is streaming and sounds of 
revelry and mirth are audible. The form of a woman hurrying 
along catches his eye. There is nothing in her dress to distin- 
guish her from the ordinary passers-by, as she is attired in the 
usual mantilla, worn as only the Spanish women know how to 
wear that graceful garment.” He is about to remove his gaze 
from her without further scrutiny, when she moves directly 
between him and the gas-lit wine shop. One rapid glance—all 
he is able to obtain—is enough to reveal the beauty of the girl at 
his side. Her clearly-cut profile and small well-shaped head do 
not escape his quick eye. She crosses the road in front of him, 
evidently with the intention of entering the church. Instinc- 
tively he follows her, mentally resolving to obtain another glimpse 
of the fair face if possible. Lightly she ascends the steps and 
enters the gloomy edifice. He can almost touch her, as side by 
side with noiseless tread they cross the smooth tesselated stones 
with which the aisle is paved. When nearly in the centre of the 
church, the fair unknown threads her way amidst kneeling forms 
until she too sinks upon her knees. In another instant Rupert, 
impelled by some inward impulse, has knelt upon the hassock 
next her; but, alas! not to pray. His thoughts are wandering 
strangely. The sepulchral gloom is but partially dispelled by 
the dim rays of the oil lamps and flickering candles. Over the 
alar is a grandly executed oil painting, a masterpiece by one 
of Spain’s great artists. The walls are bare and cheerless were 
it not for groups of flags tastefully arranged, their tattered 
remains, wofully riddled by grape, canister and round shot, tell- 
ing of many a scene of bloody carnage. But everything within 
and around him is forgotten, though how vividly he remembers 
it after. He has but one thought—one idea. The surroundings, 
strange though they are to him, are as nothing. The woman at 
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his side engrosses his rapt attention. What secret agencies are 
at work he knows not. Can it be her beauty that thus lures him 
on? He is not a susceptible man, and in the old days at home 
has often seen faces as fair and passed them by almost unnoticed. 
*“ Why should he wish or care to trouble himself about this 
stranger?” he asks himself. The sermon, which is really a long 
one, seems short to him; and when it is over he rises to his 
feet with the resolution to knew more of her if possible; at any 
rate, he can make inquiries; he can find out who she is, he tells 
himself. With this intention he grasps his stick and hat and 
follows the lady towards the door through which they entered. 
The church is nearly empty now. The last strains of the music 
have died away. The white-robed priests have disappeared, 4nd 
they are the two last to pass under the antique carvings of the 
Moorish entrance. Rupert is some few yards in the rear, having 
purposely dropped behind, fearing to annoy or appear rude by his 
rather pointedly inquisitive behaviour. For the moment he has 
even lost sight of her, as she has already descended the steps, and 
is about to increase his pace to overtake her, when his ears are 
startled by a shriek and a woman’s shrill cry for help. In an 
instant he springs forward, and then he sees the object of all. 
his solicitude in the grasp of a man who is forcibly dragging her 
along. 

* Stop ! you scoundrel,” he shouts, and before the fellow can 
let go, Rupert’s heavy oak cudgel has descended upon his wrist. 

“ Take that, you coward, perhaps it may serve to teach you how 
to respect a defenceless lady in future.” With a howl of rage and 
pain and a volley of foul oaths, the would-be robber or assassin, 
as Rupert believes him to be, slinks off. 

“You are injured, lady, I fear,” says Rupert, raising his hat, 
and striving to make himself understood in bad Spanish and 
English. 

* Oh! no, thanks, senor, not in the least,” replies the lady, who, 
it is needless to add, is Dona Isidiore Carmiera. 

* By Jove, it is fortunate that I was so near at hand, or the 
ruffian would have had it all his own way.” 

“I must offer you a thousand thanks, senor, but for you I 
might have been murdered,” replies Dona Isidiore, in a low, sweet 
voice and with well-feigned emotion. 

‘“‘ Thanks are not necessary, lady. I should deem myself but a 
poor specimen of my country had I failed to do my utmost eto 
rescue you. But you speak English.” 

* Yes; a little.” 

“Far better than I shall ever hope to express myself in your 
language, lady.” 

* You flatter me, senor,” replies Dona Isidiore, with a pretty 
little shrug of her rounded shoulders and a soft, quick glance of 
her black eyes—arts which she knows so well how to assume. 
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It would be impossible,” he replies gallantly. 

“ But, senor, I must go now. To linger here might be death 
to both. And if attacked again, your life would not be worth a 
real. The blow you gave that desperado he will not readily 
forget.” 

“In that case I wish it had been ten times harder. But it is 
impossible for me ‘to leave you here. You will permit me to 
escort you home ? ” 

“As you wish, senor. I have not far to go, but I fear Iam 
causing you endless trouble.” 

How cleverly she has manceuvred, and skilfully played her part, 
from beginning to end, of the farce of which poor Rupert, all un- 
conscious that he is the dupe of a love-sick woman, is to be the 
victim. Dona Isidiore Carmiera, having once put her hand to the 
plough, is not one to waver or turn back. Evenas she talks to him 
in low coquettish tones she is thinking how best she can worm 
out his secrets and play into the hands of her lover. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. 





I REMEMBER an evening, i 
An evening in one far June, _ «é 

The sun seem’d loth to leave the sky, 
To a young impatient moon. 


The yellow sands lay waiting 
For the sea’s long cool embrace ; 
We watch’d the ripples breaking, 
Like smiles upon its face. 


The green trees nestl’d closer 
To the broad breast of the hill; 
The twilight’s glamour gather’d, 
And the day was with us still. 


And a sadness born of beauty, 
And a joy to pain akin, 

Touch’d all that lay without us, 
And hush’d my soul within. “ 


A silence stepp’d between us, 
We seem’d to stand apart ; 

Yet I THOUGHT your eyes grew tender, 
And I know what filled my heart. 


But the words were never spoken, 
And the distance wider grew, 
Till the world of waves was lying 
Between me, love, and you ; 





No bridge might ever cross it. 
I watch’d you turn away, 
And I went back to duty, 
’Tis all a woman may. 


But I never shall be nearer, bd 
The thrilling heights of bliss— 

Unless the next world gives us, 
The love that here we miss — 


Than when in that far June-time, 
We seem’d to stand apart, 

And I thought your eyes grew tender, 
And I kNEw what filled my heart. 


MARIE HEDDERWICK-BROWNE. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
“NEWS OF GEORGE.” 


HEN Marjory had replied to Ellis—entreating him on no 

account to write to her, as his letters would infallibly fall 

into Mrs. Acland’s hands and do them both serious mischief— 
there seemed no more to be done. 

Everything went on as hefore the important episode of her 
visit to Langdale Priory; so like was each day to those of the 
past that Marjory thought at times it was some vivid dream 
which had broken for a moment the monotonous sleep of her 
existence, and vanished when the dull dawn of reality summoned 
her to wait and to endure. 

Mrs. Acland troubled her very little; she was in fact plotting 
in her own mind some more permanent plan for getting her step- 
daughter out of the house. When obliged to hold any intercourse 
with her, Mrs. Acland showed a cold, hard aversion, which was 
even more depressing than active hostility, especially to a vivid 
nature like Marjory’s. For the present she (Marjory) was beaten 
to the ground, unequal to exertion, and above all, unhinged 
because she was ashamed of herself. 

She could not rouse up to make any attempt at obtaining em- 
ployment; she feared to advertise, and she shrunk from asking 
for the introduction to the Governesses’ Institution which Mrs. 
Acland said she could procure. A couple of letters from Dick 
were the only gleams of comfort in this dreary interval. He 
spoke of being in London early in December on his way to the 
South of France, and surprised her by saying he would call at 
Falkland Terrace, adding, “I should not like to leave without 
bidding you good-bye.” 

Time went heavily enough. Marjory—who had quite given up 
all attempt to ingratiate herself with her father—kept away from 
him and Mrs. Acland, as much as she could, asserting that she 
preferred early dinner and tea with the children to the more 
cereinonious eveuing meal in the dining-room. 
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It was little more than a fortnight after Ellis had called when 
Marjory was summoned to her father’s presence. She obeyed 
with some reluctance, as she had just settled herself to read “ Guy 
Mannering” for the third or fourth time, new books not being 
easily obtainable under Mrs. Acland’s rule, and hoping to forget 
herself for awhile. 

Mr. and Mrs. Acland were sitting cosily by the fire: her father 
in his easy-chair, an evening paper across his knee; her step- 
mother busy with a piece of fancy stitchery, her little work-table 
beside her. Neither spoke as Marjory came in. 

“You sent for me,” she said, pausing near Mr. Acland. 

“Yes; I rarely see you, Marjory. I suppose you find your own 
company best of all. However, I have a letter which concerns 
you, which will, or ought to, give you much satisfaction. He took 
it from the mantelpiece, where it lay in readiness, and opened it 
deliberately. ‘You had better sit down,” said Mrs. Acland. 
*¢ We shall have some matters to discuss.” 

Marjory obeyed. 

“ This letter is from Mrs. Carteret,” resumed Mr. Acland, “ and 
contains a very kind invitation.” He put on his glasses and 
proceeded to read aloud : 


* DEAR Sirk,—If agreeable to you, I should be pleased to receive 
your daughter, Marjory, for a few months, or longer, to act as my 
companion and amanuensis; also to do any writing he may re- 
quire, for Mr. Carteret. Marjory knows the routine of our lives, 
which is extremely quiet, but she seemed happy while with us, 
and she reads very nicely. Pray give her my love. As soon as I 
know when she will start, I will send a cheque for her travelling 
expenses. 

*‘T should like her to come early next week. She will not need 
any preparation, for coming to Paris she will not, of course, think 
of buying anything in London. Our movements are uncertain, 
but we shall be in Paris for about three weeks. 

“ With compliments to Mrs. Acland, 

“Tam, yours faithfully, 
“ DoROTHEA CARTERET.” 


Silence ensued when Mr. Acland ceased reading. Marjory had 
acquired the habit of thinking before speaking in Mrs. Acland’s 
presence. Moreover she saw the work of Ellis in this invitation, 
and hesitated to accept it. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Acland sharply, “ you ought to consider 
yourself singularly fortunate, Marjory, to have such a chance 
offered you. This is Thursday; I suppose you can start on 
Monday ?” 

“Do you wish me to go?” asked Marjory, flushing up and 
looking at her father. 

‘Can you hesitate yourself?” he returned in a tone of surprise. 
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“Yes: a little.” She felt that by accepting she would be put- 
ting herself in the hands of Ellis. “ You see,” she went on with 
evident embarrassment, “when I asked Mr. Carteret to let me 
stay he refused, and now——” 

“I must say, Marjory,” interrupted Mrs. Acland, “ your per- 
versity passes belief. You hate being at home—you will not 
even dine at table—you seek employment for yourself, and throw 
it up the moment you get it—now you have an offer any girl would 
jump at, and you hesitate ; there must be something under all this 
we do not understand.” 

“It 7s unaccountable,” said Mr. Acland. “I cannot give way 
to your whims. I insist, Marjory, on your accepting this kind 
invitation—accepting it gratefully !—it is in every way advanta- 

eous.” 
. Marjory did not answer for an instant, while she thought 
rapidly that her refusal would be indeed unaccountable, sus- 
picious, useless. Then if the Carterets went away to Rome, she 
should escape Ellis, that is if she ever could escape him—and it 
would be very nice to be with Mrs. Carteret. 

“T accept,” she exclaimed suddenly, just as Mrs. Acland opened 
her lips to make some further stinging remark, “but I cannot go 
till Wednesday,” and turning to Mrs. Acland, “T shall do my 
best to stay away.” 

“ An exceedingly gracious, well-bred speech,” observed her step- 
mother. 

“T did not mean to be rude,” said Marjory, and then she 
stopped, appearing to be lost in thought. 

“You are an extraordinary girl!” exclaimed Mr. Acland. “I 
beg you will write a proper letter to Mrs. Carteret.” 

“JT will, I will write at once,” rising. 

«You had better let us see your letter,” said Mrs. Acland 

“ Do you want to see it, father?” 

** No—yes—that is, I do not care.” 

“ If you are returned on our hand, now, Marjory,” cried Mrs. 
Acland, “ we will know whose fault it is.” 

So in less than a quarter of an hour Marjory’s fate was fixed, 
and in spite of her dread of Ellis, her spirits began to rise. 

At any rate, she would be out of sight and hearing of Mrs. 
Acland. As to Ellis, it would surely be a long time before he 
would be prepared to fulfil the condition on which she had 
promised to marry him, and probably he would be tired of his 
fancy by that time. It would be silly, she thought, with the 
buoyancy of youth, to spoil the present by worrying about an 
uncertain future or fretting over an irrevocable past. She had 
done very, very wrong; she was heartily sorry and ashamed of 
herself. But in future she would try earnestly to be wise and 
good, conscientious and diligent, and things would come right in 


’ the end. 
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Marjory’s preparations were soon made. They consisted in 
packing up everything that she possessed, in the earnest hope 
that she might never return to stay under her father’s roof again. 

Mrs. Carteret was as good as her word. The reply to Mr. 
Acland’s letter contained a handsome cheque, which, after paying 
her travelling expenses, left Marjory a tolerable supply of pocket- 
money. ‘ What a delightful thing money is,” she wrote to Dick 
when describing the sudden change in her fortunes, “I wish I 
could make some; but that seems impossible for women, unless 
indeed they have ‘ genius.’ I hope I may be in Paris when you 
pass through, if there is any chance of seeing you, though for other 
reasons I should be glad to go on soon to Rome.” 

To this she received a reply the day before she started. “Iam 
glad you are going to escape from home even for awhile, but much 
as I should like to see you I would be glad to know you were 
going on to Rome at once. Whatever happens, try to get free 
from Ellis; I cannot well express the dread 1 have of the fellow. 
You'll be miserable if you let yourself be persuaded to marry 
him.” 

“Tam sure I hope I never shall,” murmured Marjory as she 
watched this missive burning. ‘ But I do not see how I am to 


break my promise if he chooses to hold me to it.” 
* * * * * 





It was a cold, dull November day, with occasional showers of 
sleet, when Marjory reached Paris after her long, dreary, lonely 
journey vid Dieppe. It was strange and depressing to be for the 
first time plunged into the babel of a strange tongue, for French 
rapidly spoken by natives is indeed an unknown tongue to most 
English school-girls, even when supposed to be proficient in that 
elegant language. 

It was reviving to see Virginie’s familiar face when she arrived 
at the Gare St. Lazare. She could not refrain from embracing 
the friendly lady’s-maid, thereby completely winning her. “Ah! 
mademoiselle is pleased to come to Paris, I believe. I was con- 
tent to receive the orders of madame to meet you. Monsieur and 
madame await you with impatience. Come, we must await the 
baggage in the Douane. Mademoiselle must be nearly dead with 
fatigue,” &e., &e. 

“Oh no, Virginie ; I am quite alive now, and so glad to come.” 

The drive to Mr. Carteret’s apartments, in one of the streets 
leading from the Champs Elysées to the Rue St. Honoré, was 
infinitely interesting. Everything was new and unlike anything 
Marjory had ever seen before. In spite of the untoward weather, 
which Virginie loudly lamented, she was full of admiration. “If 
—if only there had been a fine sun, then indeed mademoiselle 
would be struck with wonder and delight.” 

Arrived at her destination, Marjory was amused by the extreme 
politeness of Virginie and that most un-English official the con- 
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cierge to each other, the perpetually recurring “ monsieur” and 
‘* mademoiselle ” which prefaced their sentences. It was all very 
delightful she thought. 

The Carterets were comfortably settled on the second étage, 
and the door was opened by Deacon, Mr. Carteret’s grave and 
incomparable valet—Ellis generally called him Arch-Deacon— 
opened the door and vouchsafed Marjory a serious smile. Mr. 
Carteret was ensconced beside the fire in a large low chair, with 
her tatting and Fairy, as if some potent enchanter had picked her 
and her belongings up in the Priory and set her down just as she 
was in the Rue de C——. 

“Well, Marjory, ’m glad you were able to come,” she said 
kindly and placidly. “You are not looking very well; rather 
tired, I suppose? A sea voyage is most disagreeable.” 

“Tam so glad to come, dear Mrs. Carteret,” cried Marjory 
effusively. “It was very good of you to send for me.” 

“I am pleased to see you. Now you must have some breakfast. 
Virginie will show you your room. Mr. Carteret is out; he has 
gone to the Bibliothéque Nationale, though he has a cold: most 
imprudent. As soon as the carriage comes back I am going to a 
bazaar. It is a great bore, but I must go. You will be rested by 
the time I come back, and be able to read probably.” 

So Marjory was inducted into her new life. It was surprising 
how soon she began to feel at home, how quickly she settled 
herself into her tiny bedroom. 

Uncle Carteret was fairly gracious and made one or two tart 
jokes respecting Marjory’s expectations of being useful in com- 
piling the great work on which he was now engaged. ‘“ You 
belong to madame now,” he said. 

“T shall only be too glad to do anything I can for you too, 
uncle,” she returned readily. 

The routine of life in Paris differed widely from that of the | 
Priory. Mr. Carteret had much to divert him, and was less 
oppressive in consequence. He often desired Marjory to copy 
letters and papers, but the fact that his wife had invited and 
generally undertaken his niece at her own charge softened his 
feelings towards that young person considerably. 

Mrs. Carteret found much interesting occupation in providing 
suitable costumes for her protégée. Money was never an obstacle 
to her. If she were not consistently generous it was simply 
because she never troubled herself to think. When a necessity 
was brought before her she responded, but she never sought an 
occasion for liberality. In the case of Marjory her taste was 
gratified by the success of her efforts to make her young com- 
panion what she called “ presentable.” 

It was the third evening after Marjory’s arrival; she had not 
as yet seen Ellis, and had heard very little of him. Curiously 
enough, she felt slightly offended by his non-appearance, though 
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half frightened at the idea of encountering him. Disentangling 
herself was one thing ; being “let go” was another. 

Uncle Carteret had insisted on his niece being his partner in a 
game of whist, wherein M. Staroffski, a highly accomplished 
linguist and universal genius of doubtful nationality, who came 
two or three times a week to assist Mr. Carteret in his great work, 
made the fourth. Poor Marjory was suffering acutely from the 
fearful responsibility laid upon her by her cruel uncle, and the 
frequent question, “May I ask what you did that for?” when 
dire fate compelled her to play first, a question she never could 
answer, completed her confusion. The sudden announcement of 
*‘ Lord Beaulieu and Mr. Ellis” put the final touch to her troubles. 
She felt that she flushed and grew pale as Ellis spoke to her with 
easy cordiality. 

“‘T was nearly at the end of my patience,” cried Mr. Carteret, 
when greetings were exchanged. ‘“ My niece here has been making 
confusion worse confounded ; it will be an act of benevolence to 
all concerned, Lord Beaulieu, if you will take her place.” 

“Oh, pray do!” exclaimed Marjory, with such imploring 
earnestness that they all laughed, and Lord Beaulieu at once 
complied. 

Marjory stood for an instant or two beside her aunt, not know- 
ing exactly what to do or where to go, fearing she might seem 
either to seek or to avoid Ellis. 

“You must not distract the players,” said he at length. 
“ Won’t you sit down here,” placing a chair near the fire, “and 
tell me when you came.” Marjory felt obliged to obey; she 
caught up Fairy and began stroking his beautiful silky ears to 
hide the uneasiness which oppressed her. 

“So, Marjory, I have you within reach again,” resumed Ellis, 
placing himself between her and the whist party. 

**T suppose,” she returned, with a pretty embarrassed air and 
down-cast eyes, “I have you to thank for Aunt Carteret’s in- 
vitation.” 

“Do you thank me for it ?” 

“Yes,” thoughtfully. “It is much nicer to be here than at 
home, and I shall be delighted to see Italy.” 

*T don’t fancy you will see Italy as soon as you expect.” 

“ Why?” looking up quickly. 

‘“* Because I do not intend you to go so far away. Ah! that 
does not please you. How inconvenient it must be to have such 
an expressive face. I shall never forget your look of horror and 
amazement when I walked into Mrs. Acland’s room that day. 
If she had not been so overwhelmed by my intrusion she would 
have suspected something under the cards ‘J 





“ It was too audacious!” exclaimed Marjory, lowering her voice. 
Then, at the thought of his extraordinary coolness, a bright, 
amused smile sparkled in her eyes and parted her lips. 
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* You are looking pale, as though you had been distressed, but 
sweeter than-ever. I will win you yet, Marjory,” whispered Ellis. 
“I wonder I do not hate you, you wilful little witch. I will hold 
you to your promise.” 

“Do not speak in so disagreeable a tone, Mr. Ellis. When you 
are ready to claim my promise, you will find me loyal; in the 
meantime we can be good friends. If you knew how unhappy I 
have been you would not worry.” 

“T worry you, do I? Well, I shall try and make you like 
Paris, though you do not deserve that I should do so.” 

“‘T know that,” penitently. 

“You must help me to see you alone sometimes.” 

“Oh no, let us have no more secrets or manceuvring; I cannot 
bear it.” 

“ Then I must manage alone.” 

‘You are a great deal too clever, Mr. Ellis. I feel as if you 
could always do as you like.” 

* You have taught me that I cannot.” 

“ Do let us just be friends for the present, and do not trouble 
about—about———” She paused. 

“Do not tease you with love-making?” said Ellis, translating 
her thoughts with a hard laugh. “TI believe you are half afraid 
of me.” 

“Why should I be ?” said Marjory indignantly. “I should be 
ashamed to fear any one.” 

Ellis did not reply; he rose, and after a short search found a 
book of photograph views of Paris, and began to talk pleasantly 
and well of the various places she ought to see. 

Then Lord Beaulieu called him to cut in, and spent a few 
moments in conversing with Marjory. He remembered her connec- 
tion with his young Palladio, as he called Dick, and said he was then 
on his way to his place in Dauphiné, where he expected Brand and | 
Dick soon, and after setting them to work he would return to 
stay with his sister and her father-in-law in Yorkshire. It gave 
Marjory the keenest pleasure to hear the kindly, good-humoured 
peer speak in flattering terms of Dick, her friend and brother. 
What confidence she felt in him ; how vividly his advice, “ Try and 
get clear of Ellis,” came back to her. She felt almost nervous 
from the impression that Ellis was tightening his grasp upon 
her, upon all of them. The expected journey to Rome began to 
fade from her expectations, and the reality of being a puppet in 
the hands of an unscrupulous man impressed itself upon her 
imagination. 

* * * *% * 

A few weeks slipped quietly and rapidly away. Mrs. Carteret 
had a strong objection to sight-seeing, but she permitted the 
accomplished Virginie to escort her niece to some of the principal 


places of interest in the famous capital. Virginie enjoyed the 
ZZ 
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task of acting as cicerone, and insisted on her companion speaking 
French. The oddly-assorted pair got on remarkably well and 
Marjory often looked back to their expeditions with amusement 
and pleasure. 

During this time she saw very little of Ellis. He called upon 
Mr. Carteret regularly, but did not appear to make any attempt 
at private conversation with Marjory. Indeed he seemed to mask 
his batteries with peculiar care, so much so that Marjory began 
to question the sincerity of his assertion that he dare not betray 
his intention towards herself to Mr. Carteret. ‘ He has such in- 
fluence with my uncle,” she thought, “that he might persuade 
him to consent, but there is no knowing what he really wants 
and wishes.” 

Meantime Mr. Carteret was so fascinated by M. Staroffski, who 
could not leave Paris, that his desire to push on to Rome grew 
fainter every day. 

*‘ T suppose Marjory has not been to any of the theatres yet ?” 
said Ellis one Sunday when he had come in to breakfast. He 
called her Marjory now even to Mr. and Mrs. Carteret. 

“Not yet,” replied her aunt ; “I have not thought about it. I 
must ask the de Lacey Browns or Miss Valentine to take her 
when they are going. I could not bear the heat and discomfort 
myself.” 

“ Oh, no! of course not,” cried Marjory, blushing at the idea of 
giving trouble. 

“If you will allow me, I shall be happy to take her to see a 
very pretty fairy extravaganza that is going on at the Porte St. 
Martin. It will amuse her more than the Comédie Francaise in 
the present condition of her French. Eh! Miss Marjory?” 

“‘ How very good of you,” she exclaimed with sparkling, grate- 
ful eyes. 

“Pray, when did you turn philanthropist or philanderer ?” 
asked Mr. Carteret looking up from the Figaro, which he was 
absorbing with his morning’s allowance of Burgundy. 

‘My natural amiability and consideration for others has always 
been the same,” returned Ellis with great composure. 

“ Can Madame Petroskoff spare you?” continued Mr. Carteret 
with an unpleasant laugh. 

‘Certainly! she has a great respect for family duty. Then 
Wednesday next is an off-night. It is a Russian saint’s day or 
eve, and she is obliged to go to a night service,” said Ellis 
carelessly. 

“You really should not talk in suck an unguarded manner,” 
observed Mrs. Carteret with disapprobation. “If you can take 
Marjory to the theatre without inconvenience, Ralph, I see no ob- 
jection. You really are third cousins, once removed, and you are 
very obliging to think of it. Marjory will be charmed.” 

‘“‘T shall be very glad to go indeed, if it does not interfere with 
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Mr. Ellis—or—or bore him,” said Marjory with a demure, mis- 
chievous smile. 

“T will endure the boredom for the sake of the relations—I 
mean the relationship between us,” returned Ellis laughing good- 
humouredly, but with emphasis which Marjory understood. “It 
is to be Wednesday then? I must call early for you. These 
long fairy pieces begin at some hideous hour ; besides if it is a fine 
dry night you might like to walk part of the way up the Boule- 
yards. I fancy you have never seenthem lit up. You had better 
have an early dinner ; so shall I.” 

“Thank you! I should like walking up the Boulevards 
immensely.” 

“ Mr. Staroffski is in the study, sir,” announced Deacon. 

Mr. Carteret arose quickly and shuffled out of the room. 

“And about her dress? what shall Marjory wear, Ralph?” 
asked Mrs. Carteret. 

“Oh ! a toilette de promenade, of course. Then on Wednesday 
I will be here at six-thirty, unless you hear from me to the con- 
trary. I shall not be able to see you before, Mrs. Carteret, as I 
shall be a good deal engaged for the next two or three days.” 

Going to the theatre was a joy rarely but deeply enjoyed by 
Marjory, and she looked forward with keenest pleasure to the 
treat promised her. That Ellis was to be her companion did not 
exactly enhance it, yet it was not absolutely a drawback. He 
could be a very agreeable companion, especially when he refrained, 
as he had lately, from making love to her. Moreover the sense 
of being flattered by his admiration a little counteracted her 
distrust of him. If only he had not the terrible power which her 
flight with him had put into his hands she might have liked him 
better. 

Still Marjory had undoubtedly a degree of satisfaction in 
puttirg on her pretty winter bonnet, adorned with sable tails,and © 
a brown cloth dolman which suited her slight figure, tying a pale 
pink handkerchief coquettishly round her throat, and fitting on a 
new pair of tan gloves. Virginie protested that “ everything went 
well,” as she handed her her little velvet and fur muff, and 
Marjory found herself ready in excellent time. 

Ellis did not keep her waiting. He too seemed in a festive 
mood. After exchanging a few words with Mrs. Carteret he 
turned to Marjory, and with an expressive look which told her 
she had not dressed herself in vain, proposed they should set 
out. 

It was a fine, crisp, frosty evening— crisp, but not too cold for 
enjoyment—a bright moon was silvering the fountains in the 
Champs Elysées and casting shadows of the leafless trees on the 
dry clean footway. 

“How beautiful everything looks,” cried Marjory, “and how 
much nicer it is to walk than to drive.” 

az 2 
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* And what a relief it is to have a word with you out of earshot 
of those respectable mummies, Uncle and Aunt Carteret! Take 
my arm, Marjory ; we shall soon be in a more crowded thorough- 
fare. I almost wish you had put on a thicker veil.” 

‘Why ? are you ashamed to be seen with me.” 

“JT will not rise to that bait, you unsophisticated little 
coquette! But I have a scheme in my head and do not want 
people to recognize you.” 

“A scheme’ What scheme?” 

“T will tell you, and you must not say no, Marjory,” pressing 
her arm to his side. ‘ Ido not want to waste this precious evening 
in a crowd of strangers where we cannot speak a word in safety ! 
I want you to dine with me at acafeé I often goto. We will have 
a private room—a long téte-d-téte! I have a thousand things to 
say to you—suggestions to make—hints to give you. Fancy the 
long fast I have had from anything like a confidential intercourse. 
I looked in at that rubbish they are acting at the Porte St. 
Martin last night, and can tell you enough to supply a description 
for Mrs. Carteret’s benefit. Come, dearest; we are almost man 
and wife, you know! It will be a taste of heaven after all the 
long constraint which you have never tried to lighten.” 

His words struck terror to Marjory’s heart, and shivered her 
anticipations of a happy evening. He was as determined as ever. 

“No, Mr. Ellis, I cannot, it would be wrong in every way. I 
never will lend myself to any deception again, if I can possibly 
help it. Aunt Carteret, too, deserves better treatment from me, 
and I would not like it at all.” 

“ But I have a right to be heard. I insist on your giving me 
the opportunity,” said Ellis imperatively. Come Marjory, I 
will take no refusal, I have much to say to you.” 

“Then say it as we walk along,” returned Marjory, whose heart 
was beating fast. “I do not know what it can be; there is 
nothing to plan or to talk about now; there is nothing to do but 
to wait—until——” 

She stopped in some confusion. 

“ Until we can marry openly,” added Ellis impatiently. ‘ Yes, 
there is much more; besides I want to clear myself from the 
absurd insinuations of old Carteret about that Russian woman.” 

*T assure you I do not want to hear anything about her.” 

“ But I wish to explain. In short, I am resolved you shall 
spend this evening with me; I can so rarely see you or have a 
word with you, I must put some pressure to gain my point.” He 
caught and held tightly the hand that lay on his arm, looking 
eagerly round for a fiacre. 

* But I am quite as resolved not to go with you,” cried Marjory, 
now thoroughly frightened. 

Something hard in the expression of her companion’s face, 
something in his eyes, made her feel strongly inclined to run away. 
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“Ah, there is a fiacre,” cried Ellis, drawing her towards it. 
“ Come, Marjory, you would not make a scene.” 

“Yes, I would,” she cried firmly, “and if you do not let me 
go, I will.” She looked defiantly into his fierce dark eyes. “This 
is more like revenge than affection, Mr. Ellis; nothing shall tempt 
me to go with you this time.” 

Ellis suddenly let go her hand, and stood an instant still and silent 

“Marjory, there is something under this resistance I do not 
understand; love for another must steel you against me. But I 
warn you, that I hold your future in my hand; it depends on 
yourself whether I make or mar it, you cannot defy me.” 

“T do not want to defy you, but I will not let myself fear 
you,” retorted Marjory bravely. ‘“ How can I love you when you 
disturb and distress me ?” 

“ And why do you risk turning me from a lover to an enemy ?” 
asked Ellis, recovering himself. “I see you would willingly free 
yourself from me altogether; but you never can.” 

“I will be true to my promise—if you do not give me cause to 
break it. I shall go back to Aunt Carteret at once.” 

** No—no—that would never do, we must go and see this 
infernal play,” said Ellis, with something like his usual voice. 
“ That is if you will so far trust yourself with such a villain.” 

** Of course I will; now you understand me.” 

“Understand you? that I never shall, your obstinacy is 
incomprehensible ;” he signed to a passing vehicle and directed 
the driver to the Porte St. Martin. 

But the pleasure of the evening was over. Not all the gorgeous 
beauty of scenery or costumes could make Marjory oblivious of 
the short, but sharp and decisive conflict which she had just won, 
what she felt would be a costly victory, while Ellis made no 
attempt to conceal his annoyance. He was profoundly silent, and 
when he left her at the door of her uncle’s apartment, he pressed. 
her hand almost painfully, saying in a low voice, “1 shall not 
soon forget my obligations to you for cheating me out of my 
dinner and a good deal more.” 

Nor did Marjory recover her spirits for many days, during which 
she rarely saw Ellis, as he was particularly “ ta’en up wi’ affairs 0” 
the state.” 

December was half over, and Marjory was beginning to feel 
anxious for tidings of her brother. He was an indifferent corre- 
spondent at all times, and as his ship was making a regular 
trading voyage, partly for business, but chiefly to benefit the 
favourite son of the shipowner, Marjory never knew where a 
letter would find him; he was, therefore, deprived of the remind- 
ers he needed. Dick kept her acquainted with his movements, 
or rather his intended movements, as the work on which he was 
engaged took longer than he or Brand expected, and Marjory 
began to look for his promised visit. 
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One dull afternoon, more like a day in London than in Paris, 
Marjory had gone into the Rue St. Honoré to do some com- 
missions for Mrs. Carteret. On her return she found the carriage 
at the door; she hastened upstairs, for she was to accompany her 
aunt to a solemn afternoon tea at Mra de Lacey Brown’s, and 
feared she might have kept her waiting. 

The sound of a familiar voice struck her earas she entered the 
room, and behold—on the hearth-rug in earnest speech with 
Mrs. Carteret—stood Dick Cranston. 

*« And here she is,” said the former, as if she (Marjory) had been 
the subject of conversation. 

“Oh! Dick! I thought you would never come,” Marjory 
exclaimed, as he sprang forward and grasped her hand. 

“TI only arrived this morning,” he said, noting that her lips 
quivered, and that if her eyes sparkled with pleasure they we e 
dewy with starting tears; she had so much to tell him that she 
did not, could not, write; he would counsel her, and give her 
courage; she had longed so ardently to tell him everything that 
now he was come she was strangely moved. 

“You are looking well, Marge! better than when I saw you 
last.” 

“No wonder, I am so much happier.” 

“Well, I will leave you to talk with your brother, Marjory,” 
said Mrs. Carteret, who was in her out-door dress. “You will 
have a good deal to say to each other, I dare say. No one will 
disturb you, for Mr. Carteret will not be in till late. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Cranston,” and with a parting kiss to Fairy she left the 
room. 

Dick looked after her, then at Marjory, and evidently hesitated 
as to what he should say. 

“Do sit down!” she exclaimed. ‘“ My heart is so full. I have 
so much to say to you that Ido not know where to begin; and 
you, Dick,” scanning his face anxiously, “you have something 
unpleasant to tell me. Is it about your mother ?” 

* No, Marge!” and he sat down by her on the sofa; “it is about 
George. He has met with a bad accident.” 

‘‘ Have you to tell me that he is—dead,” she whispered, while 
she grew pale with fear. 

“No, no, Marge; I trust he has many years before him. His 
arm has been broken, and so badly they have been obliged to 
amputate it.” 

“But he will live? My poor dear George! I; have been 
wondering he did not write. Tell me all; there is something 
more ?” 

* Yes, he has proved himself a fine, plucky fellow. It seems 
that one of the crew was an uncanny sailor, who used to talk to 
himself and cut capers, and young Rennie, the invalid lad, used 
to laugh at him, and gave him dire offence. One day as they lay 
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becalmed on the voyage from Madras to Rangoon, having some 
Government stores on board; this unlucky beggar suddenly went 
raving mad and rushed on Rennie with an iron bar. The only 
one near was George, who threw himself between them and re- 
ceived the blow intended for Rennie, on hisarm. Then a struggle 
took place, in which George received other injuries before the 
madman could be taken off him.” 

Marjory clasped her hands, uttering a low exclamation of 
horror. 

“Unfortunately in the fight the broken bone got through the 
skin, so they were obliged to amputate the arm as soon as they 
reached Rangoon, and George, poor fellow, had a bad touch of 
fever. However, he was decidedly better when the captain wrote, 
and he and young Rennie are to start for home as soon as George 
is fit to be moved.” 

“ And how have you heard this; does my father know ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Rennie, one of the partners in Rennie, Duncan 
and Co., Rennie’s father, came to the office and gave Mr. Acland 
the captain’s letter. Mr. Cross had it when I called on him 
yesterday, so I saw it too. Mr. Cross said that Mr. Rennie could 
hardly speak when he tried to express his gratitude to George for 
saving his boy.” 

“ Ah, Dick! I am afraid George is worse than you say,” cried 
Marjory, her lips quivering, but too shocked and alarmed for 
tears. 

“No, Marge, I tell you exactly what I was told, and I believe 
you will see him soon, for Mr. Rennie has telegraphed directions 
that both the lads are to be sent home by steamer as soon as 
possible. 

« And I shall be away when he comes! I will not stay here. 
George may want care and nursing; he may want me /” 

“ Do nothing in a hurry, Marge. You will not easily find such . 
a comfortable home as this.” 

When Marjory had recovered something like composure they 
discussed this question, and she finally yielded to Dick’s advice to 
stay where she was till George was actually in England. 

“‘T suppose my father or Mrs. Acland will take the trouble of 
informitg me of this terrible business.” 

“Ofcourse. You see they only knew the day before yesterday.” 

“Tam so glad you were able to come. Everything would have 
seemed infinitely worse if I had read it in a letter; and you really 
do think George will recover ?” 

“T do really.” There was a pause. 

“Ts my father very much distressed ?” asked Marjory. 

“No doubt he is, but Mr. Cross said nothing about it. I think 
my mother will take care of George when he comes back; you 
see she rather liked him, and it would look well.” 

“Yes, she may foratime. But if she comes to think him a 
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burden—and she soon will, for I suppose George cannot go to sea 
again—then he will know what J suffered.” 

“ That’s likely enough. Iwish I had not been obliged to bring 
you such bad news. Now tell me about yourself. How is it you 
have not gone on to Rome? though I am glad you have not, or I 
should not have had this glimpse of you.” 

“We have not gone on to Rome,” said Marjory, raising her 
eyebrows with a pretty, impatient expression, “ chiefly, I believe, 
because Mr. Ellis chooses we should remain.” 

“Oh, and how—how do you and he get on?” and Dick looked 
searchingly, almost sternly, into her eyes. 

“Very badly; that is, we have had another quarrel—and oh, 
Dick, you may despise me if you like, but I must confess I am 
awfully afraid of him.” 

““ Why ?” asked Dick frowning. 

“Why, because I have a kind of feeling that he dislikes me, 
even when he—he talks all sorts of nonsense. Iam sure he would 
like to revenge himself in some way. How I wish I had never 
seen him, or rather how I wish I had been true to my own sense 
of right and never gone away with him. If you knew how awfully 
ashamed I am when I think of it! and I know you are ashamed 
of me, too.” She coloured crimson, cheeks and ears, even the 
delicate morsel of throat seen above the lace which edged her 
collar, as she covered her face in her hands and tried to keep 
down the quick sobs which rose in her throat. 

“No, Marge, dear, I am not,” said Dick tenderly, “Ido not 
blame you. My mother—aye, and your own father are at the 
bottom of that mischief. But I cannot deny it has been an 
awful misfortune. I wish——” his mouth grew hard and set as 
he spoke, “I wish we could have the old duelling days back for a 
spell. I would pick a quarrel with Ellis and shoot him as un- 
hesitatingly as I would a mad dog, before he should interfere with 
you, Marge!” 

“Why, Dick, you look as if you meant it,” she cried, gazing at 
him surprised. 

“T do!” Then smiling and trying to speak in a different tone: 
“Tt would be justifiable homicide. Iam not a bad shot, I assure 
you!” But Marjory was silent, struck by the extraordinary change 
which had come over the once despised, detested monster. She 

‘felt in some vague yet convincing way that Ellis could never 
manage or blind Dick with his sophistry and sinuosities; she half 
unconsciously put out her hand and laid it on his, where Dick let 
it rest without trying to holdit. “ Promise me,” he resumed, “that 
you will never consent to anything he proposes, or grant anything 
he asks, without consulting me. I know little or nothing of his 
world, but I do know what is good for you, Marge. What I fear 

most of all is your growing to love him! It will be all over with 
your happiness if you do.” 
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“There is no chance of that—less than there ever was. No, 
Dick! do not look at the clock ; you need not go yet.” 

“In a few minutes I fearI must. I am to meet Brand and 
go with him to do some commissions for Lord Beaulieu, who 
expects us to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” cried Marjory, her eyes filling, “ then J shall not 
see you again.” 

“ Not for some time,” he returned, pressing her hand, “and 
then I hope you will be free of that fellow.” 

“ Well, I hope so; he will surely be tired of me by that time! 
and tell me how things are going with you and Mr. Brand.” 

“‘ Very well. He is cheering up since we left Edinburgh. We 
are to have rooms in a wing of the old Chateau at Fleury St. 
Jean and very decent pay. I expect to enjoy the work; in 
short, it is the best bit of luck that ever fell in a fellow’s way. 
Now I must be going. And when do you think George may be 
home?” Some minutes passed in discussing probabilities 
respecting the brother they both loved so heartily. 

“ But I must not stay,” cried Dick at length. ‘God bless you, 
Marge ;” he raised and kissed her hand. 

“Oh, don’t do that, Dick! it is like Mr. Ellis.” 

« Does he only kiss your hand} ?” asked Dick sharply, his eyes 
questioning hers. 

“Only my hand,” sian Marjory steadily, though a vivid 
blush rose in her cheek and faded as she exclaimed while the 
tears brimmed over, “ I wish—I wish I could always live with 
you and George !” 

“ And J wish I could spend every hour of my life with you!” 
said Dick passionately, adding in an altered tone, “that is till 
you found some one you could love better than either of us!” 

“TI do not think I ever shall. I have been so wretched since 
Mr. Ellis asked me to marry him that I feel as if I should never - 
care for any companion but my brother.” 

“Ah! Marge, you will leave us yet. Dear sister, good-bye.” 
He drew her to him gently and kissed her cheek, then hastily 
left the room. Marjory threw herself into a chair and wept with- 
out restraint. Her tears however were not bitter; through the 
grief and anxiety of the hour stole the consoling reflection, “I 
did not think Dick cared so much forme! What a good kind 


fellow he is!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A FRESH START. 


A NEw year, the third in this veracious history, had opened on 
two troubled spirits with whom, out of the many thousands which 
ache and palpitate, our story is concerned. 
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Away in the quiet decorous routine of Uncle Carteret’s house- 
hold Marjory watched and waited for news from her brother, or 
of his arrival—waited with a sore and anxious heart. 

At home in Falkland Terrace Mrs. Acland pondered moodily 
on the ill-fortune which sent back George a sickly cripple, to be 
an unavoidable burden on her hands. 

To turn a'young man so circumstanced out of his father’s house 
was not to be thought of. He could not be sent back to sea, and 
he was fit for little ashore. Still, he was more bearable than 
Marjory, less likely to do mischief, or to interfere with his father. 

To Mr. Acland she talked soothingly, with many expressions 
of sympathy and regret for the poor dear boy’s sufferings. 

Mr. Acland himself was a good deal disturbed and distressed. 
He was grieved for his son, and touched by the account of his 
sufferings, but he was also much concerned that he should be 
thrown on his hands. Mr. Rennie—whose son George had saved 
—wrote in the warmest terms of his gratitude, and expressed his 
intention of calling on Mr. Acland when he came up to meet the 
two young men. Mrs. Rennie had added a glowing ungram- 
matical postcript. 

Mr. Rennie was the head of the firm, and resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of that busy, well-known seaport, Dockborough. Here 
he had started in life, and risen to be head of the business he had 
enlarged and extended. The London house was but a branch 
establishment, which he visited occasionally, while he personally 
directed the chief office. 

A telegram from the expectant: father announced the arrival of 
George and his friend at Southampton rather sooner than Mrs. 
Acland expected, and the next day Mr. Rennie himself escorted 
the invalid to his home. 

When Mrs. Acland beheld her stepson, pale, bent, his empty 
sleeve fastened up under the short remnant of the arm he 
had lost, and leaning the other on that of a tall, big bony man, 
with profuse sandy hair and beard, she instinctively assumed the 
motherly tenderness calculated to impress the wealthy shipowner. 

“* My poor, dear boy!” she almost whispered as she embraced 
him. “We have been looking and longing for you. We must 
nurse you up now we have you safe at home. You are not look- 
ing so ill as [ expected,” and, turning a little aside, she pressed 
her handkerchief to her eyes. ‘“ How good of you, Mr. Rennie— 
I presume it 7s Mr. Rennie—to bring our dear boy back yourself.” 
With her sweetest smile, “If Mr. Acland were here he would 
thank you better than I can.” 

* T doot that,” returned Rennie abruptly, in a voice from which 
a sojourn of forty years in the land of the Saxon had not banished 
the strong Scotch intonation. “ Anyway, I’d do more for the 
lad that saved my son. He looks a bit shaken; but they tell me 
he is just twice the man he was when he went on board at Galle. 
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We'll have him down at Craigneish—that’s my place beside 
Dockborough. The sea breezes will set him up.” 

They had gone into the dining-room while he spoke, and George 
dropped into a chair. “I’m awfully tired,” he said rather queru- 
lously. . * Where’s Marge ? ” 

“She is away in Paris, dear, with your Uncle Carteret, and 
enjoying herself.” 

“Oh!Iam sorry. I did hope to find Marge here. Did you 
tell her I was coming?” asked George, as if going to burst into 
tears. 

* Of course I told her, but I fancy she had a lot of engagements. 
Now, dear, you must have a glass of wine—you look faint—and 
you will allow me to offer you a glass also, Mr. Rennie?” 

“ Aw! yes—I’ll just drink my friend George’s health and com- 
plete recovery, which I have no doubt will be speedy with your 
good care,” returned Rennie, who had the tendency of his country- 
men to credit a handsome woman with many virtues. 

* Allow me to serve you myself; we live in a very homely, 
modest way,” said Mrs. Acland, hastening, with graceful alacrity, 
to produce glasses, biscuits and a decanter of sherry from the 
sideboard. 

* And it’s the right way, too,” said Rennie approvingly; “a 
handsome woman never looks so handsome to my eye as when 
she’s bustling about her house and making her guests happy. 
Now, my lad, as I have seen you safe in port, and in this good 
lady’s care, ’ll bid you farewell for the present. Forbes and I 
are going down to Dockborough to-night. His mother is just 
wearying to set eyes on him, and no wonder; she was very near 
never seeing him again. Good evening, Mrs. Acland. I'll be 
back again in a week, and give you acall. I suppose I’ll find Mr. 
Acland any time at his office ? ” 

“ Certainly, or he would keep any appointment you might wish 
to make.” 

“ Naw—naw. I'll not break up his time—time’s money, you 
know; very pleased to have made your acquaintance,” and Mr. 
Rennie strode off to his cab. 

“Well, dear George, let me help you off with your coat and 
muffler,” said Mrs. Acland kindly, while she mentally marked the 
retreating visitor as a man to be carefully cultivated. 

“Thank you. I am rather helpless still, but not half as bad 
as I was,” and George rose with a brave effort to be composed— 
to resist the sense of depression resulting from fatigue and dis- 
appointment. ‘The worst of it is,” he continued, sinking again 
into his chair, “Iam so confoundedly weak; I can hardly keep 
from :blubbering like a baby every now and then. I wish Marge 
had been here—she has so much ‘go’ in her. She would have 
cheered me up. When is she coming?” ; 

“T cannot say,George. It would not be well to take her away 
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from people who may be of use to her, and from the luxuries and 
amusements she might not care to leave. I am afraid you must 
be satisfied with me, Georgie,” standing by him and stroking 
his rough and somewhat neglected hair. 

“ Oh! you are very nice and kind ; but—but I do think Marjory 
would like to come to me—if she knew I wanted her.” 

“Well, time will show, only you know with so many to provide 
for, it is a serious matter to withdraw her from SG 

* Oh! don’t fancy I intend to be a burden,” interrupted George, 
flushing hotly ; “as soon asI am a bit stronger, I fancy Rennie 
will take me into his office. Forbes said as much ; and, you see, 
it’s the left arm that’s gone. I can write still.” 

“My dear boy! do you imagine such sordid ideas enter into 
your father’s head or mine ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell. I know they come often enough to 
me.” 

“Well, pray get rid of them. Here is your father.” 

Mr. Acland was really affected on meeting hisson. He actually 
hastened into the room without stopping to take off his overcoat. 
George had never opposed or irritated him: Moreover, he had 
found favour in the eyes of his all-powerful wife. Finally, with 
all his professional precision, he had true English sympathy with 
personal prowess, and was proud of the pluck and resolution shown 
by his boy. 

George was cheered and gratified by the emotion his father 
displayed. His faith in Mrs. Acland had been a good deal frayed 
by Marjory’s observations and his later experiences, but about his 
father he had no doubt. 

Dinner, therefore, passed harmoniously. Mr. Acland produced 
a bottle of champagne to drink his son’s health, and directed Mrs. 
Acland to have him overhauled by some high-class doctor, in order 
to ascertain the course of treatment most likely to restore his 
strength and general health—a suggestion which, for no particular 
reason, was never carried out. 

Mrs. Acland soon perceived the usual result of suffering in her 
stepson. He was slightly peevish and impatient, a remarkable 
change in so sweet a temper, and when the children, who were at 
first afraid of him, began to take liberties, they were a source of 
annoyance and irritation. Of this Mrs. Acland took a note, and 
entered it to his debit. Nevertheless, the first week at home saw 
the disabled young sailor stronger and calmer. 

The day after his arrival, finding that Mrs. Acland could not 
spare time to write, he made his first effort to use a pen since the 
loss of his arm. It was a trying affair. He was always going to 
place his left elbow on the table, having a curious sensation that 
elbow and hand were still there. Then it was so hard to keep his 
paper steady. He was obliged to find a weight to lay on it. This 
showed him the difficulties which might interfere with his success 
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asaclerk. In spite of all, however, he managed a short letter to 
his sister, which he strove to make cheerful, but into which a 
tone of depression would creep, and then he waited impatiently 
for a reply ; but a week passed, and Marjory made no sign. 

Mr. Rennie, however, was true to his promise, and made his 
appearance, after luncheon, about the date he had fixed. He 
looked red and radiant. His light grey eyes had a pleasant 
twinkle, his large strong mouth a kindly look of benevolent satis- 
faction, very different from its expression when closing a bargain 
or dictating the terms of a contract. 

He was very cordially received, and ushered into the study, 
where George was lying on the sofa, a cheerful fire brightening 
the half light of a chill January afternoon, and sufficient evidence 
of needlework on the table to suggest industry, not disorder. 

“Well, my laddie,” he exclaimed, as soon as they had 
exchanged salutations and resumed their seats—(Mrs. Acland on 
the sofa beside her stepson)— I’ve had a ‘crack’ with your 
father this morning, and he has quite come round to my views. 
I’ve been proposing that as you must give up the sea, you enter 
my office asa clerk. Ill give you a decent salary to begin with, 
as I consider I am bound to do, and you shall creep up if you 
are so minded. There’s a careful old body, Mrs. Acland,” turning 
to her, “that has charge of-our offices, and lives in the rooms 
above. Your boy shall have free quarters there for a year or two, 
till I can honestly raise his salary, so he shall be properly looked 
after. Mrs. Stokes—that’s our caretaker—will market and manage 
for him better than any mere landlady, to say nothing of Mrs. 
Rennie herself, who is just longing to cosset him and see that he 
wants nothing.” 

“Oh! thank you,” cried George, his wan cheek colouring with 
pleasure. “The only thing I fear is being a helpless log—a 
burden on my father--—” his voice broke, and he stopped abruptly. ~ 

“You are infinitely good,” murmured Mrs. Acland, taking 
George’s hand and stroking it. 

“Hoot toot!” cried Mr. Rennie, “there’s nothing to make a 
hubble about. What I want is to set the laddie on his feet. 
He'll make the going himselfas he gathers strength. His captain 
gives him a first-rate character, and when I saw my boy’s mother 
thanking God for giving him back to her, while tears of joy ran 
down her cheeks, I promised myself that the lad who saved him 
should never want a friend.” The kindly canny Scot finished 
abruptly and blew his nose like a trumpet. 

“TI am sure,” began Mrs. Acland blandly, “my husband and 
myself feel warmly your great kindness and generosity. After all 
George only did his duty, and - 





* And if he had not thrown himself between a powerful maniac 
and his victim, I should be mourning my son, while yours would 
still be following the career he had chosen,” interrupted Mr. 
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Rennie. His last words, however, escaped Mrs. Acland; her 
attention was attracted by the sound of feet in the hall and 
the bump as of a heavy box being set down. 

The next instant the door opened impetuously and Marjory 
appeared—Marjory, very pale, with disordered hair escaping 
from under her hat, and eyes that looked unusually large. She 
paused an instant, looked eagerly round, and then darting to 
George, threw her arms round him. ‘ My dear, dear brother,” 
she cried. “Thank God! You are safe, and—and better; better 
than I hoped you would be.” 

Mr. Rennie observed that the colour came with a rush to her 
cheek, and then left her paler than before. 

“Oh! Marge, this is jolly,” exclaimed George, returning her 
embrace, while his voice faltered and his lips twitched. ‘ Where 
—how have you come ?” 

“Yes, Marjory; how in the world have you managed to get 
away?” asked Mrs. Acland in a voice from which she strove in 
vain to banish all acrimony. 

“ Have you not had my letter? I wrote three days ago, as 
soon as I had explained everything to Mrs. Carteret, and she 
agreed to let me come and see George before we went on to Italy. 
Oh! George, I knew no rest after I had your little note—dear, 
dear George.” Her voice broke, but she struggled bravely for 
composure, and even managed to smile upon him in a way that 
Mr. Rennie thought infinitely pathetic. She was evidently over- 
come by the terrible change in his appearance, yet resolute to 
conceal her impression. “They are all and all to each other,” 
thought the shrewd shipowner, “and she is just the age of my 
own girlie.” 

“ This is your own sister, I suppose ? ” he asked. 

“ She is.” 

“ Ah! missie, I suppose you're thinking it is hard your brother 
should be so mauled and mangled for the sake of a stranger.” 

“No, no,” cried Marjory, smiling through the tears that would 
come. “I would not have had him do differently. Thank God, 
he was able to save your son for you and for his mother, his own 
mother,” her voice quivered, as she spoke, with an emphasis she 
could not help; “ but it is—it is a little distressing at first, and I 
have had a tiresome journey.” 

** You are a brave lassie,” said Mr. Rennie admiringly, “ and 
your brother shall not be the worse, as far as his career goes, for 
his pluck and generosity. I have settled with your father to- 
day,” and he proceeded to recapitulate his plans for George’s 
benefit. While he spoke Mrs. Acland slipped noiselessly from the 
room to give the directions Marjory’s unexpected return necessi- 
tated. 

“This is good news,” she exclaimed, clasping her hands. 
“What I dreaded more than anything else was his having to 
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hang on in idleness at home. He will soon be able to begin. Do 
you suffer any pain now, Georgy?” nestling close to him, and 
gently, fearfully touching the stump of his arm. 

“ Oh, no; at least very little. Isn’t it lucky the fellow didn’t 
break my leg? But I say, Marge, can you stay all the time I am 
here? It is so miserable without you.” 

“Yes, I can; I wish—oh, how I wish I could always live with 
you and take care of you! You will want me for some time to 
come, George.” 

“Well, can’t you come and stay with your brother for a bit ?” 
suggested Mr. Rennie, who was greatly touched and interested by 
both brother and sister. “If you don’t mind roughing it in the 
bachelor’s den he is going to have at our diggings, it might 
be better for both of you; not that I suppose you would stay 
long there, my lassie, it’s too high up, and too much out of the 
world.” 

“Ah, no; it would be heavenly,” said Marjory, her voice 
unsteady and full of feeling ; “ George and I have no one in the 
world but each other, and to be of some use, after wondering all 
my life why I was sent here to be merely an encumbrance, would 
be like getting into a better world.” 

“lf that’s your way of thinking!” said Mr. Rennie, rubbing 
his hands, “ you are the right sort. Let us talk to your father 
and mother about it. I don’t see why it.could not be managed.” 

“You do not know all the difficulties,” returned Marjory, 
colouring vividly, and undoing her cloak with trembling fingers. 
“J dare not trouble my father, and I could not be a burden to 
poor George.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Mr. Rennie meditatively. While 
he paused Mrs. Acland returned. 

*T am afraid, Marjory,” she said, “ your room will not be very 
comfortable. - Had you given me notice——” 

“But I wrote—I did indeed,” interrupted Marjory, “but I 
did not post the letter myself, so I fear it was forgotten; French 
servants are so careless. As to my room, never mind about that. 
How are the children ?” 

Before Mrs. Acland could reply Mr. Rennie broke in : 

“It seems, Mrs. Acland, that this young lady thinks her brother 
would be the better of her company for a year or so, and Iam 
much of the same opinion myself. What do you say?” 

Mrs. Acland took a rapid mental glance at the proposition. So 
long as Marjory was out of the house it mattered little where she 
was, and the seeming would be quite as fair whether she were 
with her uncle or her brother, but residence with the lattre 
implied demands on the paternal purse. 

“T am sure it is a very kind thought,” she said smiling sweetly ; 
* but I could not answer off-hand. Mr. Acland, of course, is the 
person to consult, and apart from all other considerations it might 
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not be well to withdraw Marjory from an aged and wealthy relative 
who is much attached to her.” 

* Attached to me!” echoed Marjory in such a tone of amaze- 
ment that Mr. Rennie smiled. 

“ And they are going so far away—to Italy,” she added with 
doleful emphasis. 

“ Well, well, missie, if you are ready to give up a fortune anda 
journey to Italy for your brother’s sake your wishes deserve to be 
considered. I shall be a few days longer in town, so I'll have a 
talk with Mr. Acland and see what is to be done. Meantime 
you'll be glad to see the back of me as I am but a stranger.” 

“No, no! certainly not,” cried Marjory, “you seem a real 
friend.” 

“This is a very impetuous child,” said Mrs. Acland smiling and 
laying her hand caressingly on Marjory’s shoulder, “ you must 
excuse her want of manner.” 

“Want of manner,” repeated Mr. Rennie rising, “ I hope she 
may never learn anything different. Now good-day to you. 
There’s my card, but of course you'll always find me in 
Fenchurch Street. As soon as you are able, one of our shipping 
clerks shall give you some hints in book-keeping (of which, it 
seems, you know something) and also respecting our particular 
business. Good morning, Mrs. Acland. Your boy is looking 
better already. Let him have his sister to look after him, and I 
have a shrewd notion you will save her keep in doctors’ bills.” 
He shook hands heartily with each, adding a friendly slap on 
George’s shoulder, and left them. 

“Isn’t he a trump?” cried George. “I feel ever so much 
stronger since he came. Who could fancy he is the man all the 
fellows about the office talk of as if he were a ‘fee fa fum’ ogre 
who'd eat you up about the smallest matter. Forbes is just like 
him, only more of an Englishman.” 

“Well, Marjory,” said Mrs. Acland, who had followed Mr. 
Rennie into the hall, “I wonder what your father will say to you 
for rushing off in this ridiculously inconsiderate way !—casting 
from you the chances which your position with the Carterets 
offered, without a thought for the heavy burdens your poor 
father has to bear. Pray how did you get the money to travel, 
I should like to know? I trust you did not borrow and expect us 
to repay it.” 

“Indeed I did not,” indignantly. “I simply gave George’s 
poor little letter to Mrs. Carteret, who has been so very, very 
good to me of late. She cried too—I never thought she could 
shed a tear—then she said I should go home if I wished it, and 
gave me the money. I don’t think she ever knew before how people 
can love each other. If I did not believe there was a chance of 
living with George I would rather live with her than any one 
else.” 
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“T warn you there is little or no chance of your setting up 
with George. It would be too unprincipled to ask your father to 
support you when you can have a luxurious home for the taking, 
and you cannot expect George to share half a loaf with you.” 

“Yes, but I would, though,” he exclaimed. “Marge and I 
could do on very little. It would be better to live on one meal a 
day and be together than have half the continent of Europe 
between us.” 

“You are the most idiotic young people I ever met,” said Mrs. 


. Acland contemptuously, as she rang for the gas to be lit. “ You 


had better go and take your things off, Marjory. From being like 

a ghost you have made your face as red as fire with your tears and 

nonsense. I hate sentimentality.” 
* * 


* * * 


The days following the reunion of brother and sister, though 
Mrs. Acland did her best to render them irksome, were jewelled 
with many a pleasant moment. Fire in the schoolroom was 
strictly forbidden, thus George and his sister were compelled to 
be pretty constantly in the society of their stepmother. But there 
were few days when she did not go out, and the two young 
creatures made profound calculations as to how much they could 
live on, wildly under-estimating the cost of keeping body and soul 
together. ; 

Then when the weather was fine and the air still, they 
made excursions to look at the shops—Marjory full of care 
for her precious invalid and guarding him from rude contact 
with wonderful adroitness. Sometimes they indulged in a cup of 
tea or a shilling drive in a hansom, which reckless outlay was 
defrayed by Marjory, as poor George’s purse was quite empty. 
Then there were one or two interesting letters from Dick, and 
even Mrs. Carteret wrote a few kindly lines. These were com- 
forting circumstances, yet they hardly atoned to Marjory for the 
cold disapprobation which her father steadily evinced towards her, 
and which made her feel more than ever an wn-favoured guest. 

At length came a glorious afternoon when George returned 
from an interview with Mr. Rennie, who had gone and come in 
the interim, and announced that he was to begin at a hundred a 
year, which after two years—if he proved worth it—should be 
increased according to his usefulness. ‘“ Why, Marge, we can 
live like fighting cocks on two pounds a week,” was his con- 
cluding sentence. 

“ Yes, of course,” cried Marjory with sparkling eyes. “It is 
splendid! for from what you tell me you are not to pay any rent. 
Mr. Rennie must mean us to live together.” Neither of the 
young financiers reflected there were fifty-two weeks in a year. 
Nor did they reckon on Mrs. Acland’s covert resistance to their 
scheme. Still they held steadily to it; and Mr. Acland, who was 
much influenced by the opinion of a stronger and more prosperous 
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man than himself, was ashamed to refuse his consent to what 
seemed so natural and suitable an arrangement. Marjory repre- 
sented that she could do with an allowance for her dress, that it 
would cost George very little more to keep her than to keep him- 
self, that there was much in the way of mending and making 
which he would have.to pay for if she were not there to do it for 
him, and much more. 

At last perseverance was rewarded and Marjory wrung a 
reluctant consent from father and stepmother. Then came the 
only painful bit of the whole business—writing to Mrs. Carteret, 
who replied very kindly though her expressions were curt and 
dry. She desired that Marjory should write to her from time to 
time as she would always feel an interest in her. 

Mrs. Acland was excessively annoyed at the turn things had 
taken. She felt herself virtually defeated, and added another 
count to the heavy list of Marjory’s evil deeds, which she promised 
to pay in full. 

It was arranged that George should pay a short visit to his 
friend, Forbes Rennie, take his place in the office, and have 
things in readiness for his sister when she came to join him. 

All through this period of close friendly intercourse Marjory 
constantly debated within herself, “ Shall I or shall I not tell 
George I went away with Mr. Ellis?” and the answer was always 
“ 

She saw that, although gradually gaining strength, her brother 
had still much of the nervous irritability to which weakness is 
liable, and she feared the effect of such a confession; besides, it 
would be a breach of faith toward Ellis. No: she might as well 
save herself the shame of such a disclosure. 

It was a day or two before George was to leave town. He was 
busy at his writing in the dining-room, trying to get accustomed 
to the awkwardness of being one-handed ; Marjory was pretending 
to read but furtively watching his progress. Mrs. Acland, as was 
usual in the afternoon, had gone out. 

Marjory’s thoughts had been oscillating between castle-building 
as regarded her life with George, and conjectures as to what Ellis 
could, would or might do when he found she had quitted Mrs. 
Carteret, when she was almost startled into a scream by the 
servant suddenly opening the door, and before she could well 
utter the words, “ A gentleman for you, miss,” Ellis walked in. 

“You did not expect to see me, eh ?” he said with a pleasant 
smile. ‘I was obliged to come over on a matter of business. I 
promised Mrs. Carteret to see you and report on your brother.” 
Marjory murmured something about being glad, which her looks 
belied, and let him hold her hand for a minute while he scanned 
her face. 

“ T am glad to find you so far recovered,” he said kindly, pass- 
ing on to George and shaking hands with him. “I hear you 
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have been doing ‘ doughty deeds,’ and trust you will ultimately 
be none the worse.” 

“An arm is a sad loss,” said Marjory. But I am thankful he 
was able to save his friend’s life.” She was very proud of her 
brother’s prowess. 

*‘ Of course ; it is a physical loss he will never recover; but I 
am told he has made a friend of a powerful and wealthy man, 
who will no doubt help him on.” 

“He is very kind and makes too much of what I have done. 
It amuses me to hear them all talking of my pluck and resolution,” 
continued George with a boyish laugh. “I can tell you I was in 
a desperate funk. I would have given anything to run away, 
but when I saw the madman creeping over to attack Forbes, who 
did not see him, something that seemed not myself forced me to 
run between them. Then I thought it was all over with me.” 

“It would be well if fear oftener aped courage as successfully,” 
said Ellis. “Now I am going to treat you unceremoniously. 
My mission to your sister is a secret ; so I must ask you to leave 


us 





“Oh! very well; I don’t mind,” returned George, rising with 
alacrity ; “ only remember Marge has promised to stay with me.” 

“T am not likely to forget.” Gravely—* No, Marjory,” as soon 
as they were alone. “ My debt to you is increasing daily and 
the accumulation of unpaid interest will be enormous. You will 
be bankrupt, my sweet bride-elect. How do you intend to clear 
yourself ?” 

*‘T suppose I must become insolvent,” returned Marjory, de- 
termined to keep a brave front to the foe, though shivering at 
his cold, mocking tone. She had George to fight for now as well 
as herself, and he should be neither disturbed nor deserted if she 
could help it. 

“TIT do not.think you are likely to be insolvent—at least your 
inventive resources seem tolerably large. Still it was imprudent 
and unwise of you to quit Paris without consulting or informing 
me. I might make matters difficult for you.” 

‘‘ Pray understand that I do not hold myself accountable to you, 
Mr. Ellis,” she cried, half frightened at the violent beating of her 
own heart, yet resolving to bring him to reason if she could. 
“ After all, I do not see how you could make things difficult to 
me without betraying more than you would like Uncle Carteret 
to know. What do you want me to do? Is it not right and 
natural that I should stay with my own brother ?” 

“ And is it not natural that I should wish to keep my promised 
wife within my reach—where I can see her and endeavour to 
win her obdurate heart ?” 

“T cannot help thinking—or rather, feeling—that you don’t 
love me a bit,” said Marjory, nerving herself to a supreme effor 


and raising her clear, honest eyes to his. ‘Ido not believe you 
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would trouble about me if it were not to revenge yourself. There 
is something gone from your voice, and the very touch of your hand, 
which used to make me think you loved me. For that I thank 
you,” she went on, with a sweet humility that almost moved her 
hearer, “and now, though I behaved so badly, why don’t you try 
to put away evil, unkind thoughts and forgive me heartily? You 
would be ever so much happier if you did. I know J should be 
better and happier if I could forgive Mrs. Acland ; I am, when I 
can forget her. A strain of hatred through one’s heart makes 
havoc of all harmony. Do forgive me!” With a sudden impulse 
she stretched out her hand to him. 

Ellis made no movement to take it. He leant his elbow on the 
table near which he sat and covered his face with his hand. 

“JT will forgive you,” he said after a moment’s pause, “ but 

only on my own terms. Our ideas respecting life and moral 
harmony do not agree. You have affronted, mortified, baffled me 
as no other man or woman ever has, and you shall pay me in 
full or——” He came across to where she sat and took her 
hand. Marjory started up, struck by the change in his expres- 
sion. “ Put your arms round my neck, lay your cheek against 
mine, and say, ‘ Dear Ralph, I will let myself love you; I will be 
your wife when you claim me.’ If you do, I will forgive you. I 
will be weak enough—or forgiving enough—to lose my head 
about you again, for you are still the strongest passion of my 
life.” 
“ But I cannot—I cannot,” cried Marjory, turning very white 
and trying to draw away her hand. “I do not love you and I 
dare not marry you. I retract my promise. I never, never can 
be your wife.” 

“Then be careful how you indulge your emotions,” said Ellis, 
still grasping her hand firmly. “If you will not have me for a 
lover you shall have no other. What man would care for a wife 
who left her father’s house with another man, and left him next 
day wnwed ?” 

“When J marry,” cried Marjory, roused to indignation which 
carried her beyond fear, “it will be time enough to fulfil your 
chivalrous threat! I will never see or speak to you again if I 
can help it.” 

“ Ay! af you can,” returned Ellis in a low, harsh tone. Then, 
in spite of her struggles, he caught her in his arms and kissed her 
brow, her cheek, her lips. “There,” he said, “is the first and 
last lover’s kiss you willever have from me. In future, remember 
I am a creditor, who will have his pound of flesh. I accept your 
renunciation.” 

The next moment Marjory was alone—shocked, stunned, un- 
speakably indignant, yet defiant. She was in too great a state of 
effervescence to feel fear or shed tears, but often, in after times 
when alone and depressed, the recollection of his words, his cruel 
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look at parting, came back to her and she shrunk from the 
picture presented by memory. 

“T say, Marge, is he gone? What a pleasant voice he has, and 
what was it all about ?” asked George, coming in almost directly. 

“You don’t suppose I will tell you the secrets confided to me,” 
returned Marjory, endeavouring to speak gaily, and thankful she 
had so unobservant an interrogator. 

“J fancied that rich aunt of yours might have sent you a hand- 
some present as you are going to set up housekeeping.” 

“Oh! George, how can you be so greedy? Think how generous 
she has been already.” 

“ Well, I know; but I suppose twenty or thirty pounds are not 
of much matter to her.” 

“Oh, such a sum matters to any one. I have left my best 
scissors in my room; I must fetch them,” and she escaped him. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘© DANGEROUS GROUND.” 


“15, River Street, 
“ Dockborough, 


“Dear Dick,— , 
“It must be nearly a month since I last wrote to you, 


but do not fancy I have been either idle or negligent. On the 
contrary, I have been so busy I have not known which way to 
turn. Then I wanted to get a little used to my new life in order 
to describe it. 

“To begin at the beginning. George had just got into these 
rooms when I joined him. Mrs. Rennie, at whose house, as you 
know, he had been staying, quite loaded him with kindness ; 
besides the ordinary necessary furniture she put many pretty 
things in our new home, beautiful hot-house flowers and a basket 
of fruit and vegetables. They (Mr. and Mrs. Rennie) live about 
four miles out of the town, in a pretty country house, called 
Craigneish, after some place in Scotland. Mrs. Rennie is rather 
a fat, fair woman, who must have been very pretty. She is most 
good-natured—it seems a delight to her to do kind things; but 
she speaks oddly and puts her ‘h’s’ in wrong places. Then 
she wears gorgeous gowns that would make Aunt Carteret’s hair 
stand on end; but it is a shame to write all this of any one who 
has been so good. In short, she is a sort of rose without a thorn, 
and I always feel inclined to hug her, so does George. 

“ The rooms Mr. Rennie has given us are in the fourth storey of 
a great new house he built some years ago for his offices. They 
are rather low, but very pleasant; the furniture is simple, but 
fresh and pretty, and Mrs. Rennie put in a sofa for George to rest. 
on when he is tired, which, I am sorry to say, he often is. By- 
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and-by, when we get over the cost of settling here, I shall hire a 
piano. The houses opposite are small and low and we can see 
over them to the river. I am never tired of looking at it. It is 
such a grand, broad highway for all the nations of the earth. 
And the crowds of shipping that go to and fro would astonish you. 
I did not think there was so much in the world. It makes one 
feel as if in touch with the ends of the earth to see the great 
steamers coming in and going out to America, India, China and 
Australia. 

** Besides our nice rooms, I have the use of a dear little kitchen 
which I share with Mrs. Stokes: she is the caretaker, a Scotch 
woman, who had been nurse in Mr. Rennie’s family, and married 
some employé of the firm, who died and left her unprovided for, so 
Mr. Rennie put her here: she speaks so funnily I do not always 
understand her. I think she could be disagreeable, but fortunately 
she was very fond of Forbes Rennie, and so is very friendly with 
George and me for his sake. A woman comes in every day to help 
in cleaning, and I pay her for doing our rooms too. Iam learning 
fast to be a keen housekeeper. At any rate, I see how much 
thought it takes to get full value for a shilling. I go to market, 
and am beginning to be able to do a little cooking with Mrs. 
Stokes’ help. 

‘“‘ As George is in the house he is able to take his dinner with 
me at one o'clock, and it is delightful getting everything ready 
and nice for him. 

“ Then, after tea, he lies down, and I read to him, or he reads 
to himself while I work, and there is nothing to disturb us; no 
one to dread, but sweetest freedom and a heavenly sense of safety, 
only for one horrid memory, but I will not name it. Yow know, 
and I often forget that. I never was so happy before. Iam sure 
I am useful to George! He is far from strong and at times is a 
little fidgety. He was very nervous about his work as clerk at 
first, but I can see that as he gathers strength he is calmer and 
more self-reliant; still he is not so bright as he used to be. It 
would never do for him to be alone. 

“There, you see how my old dream of ‘keeping house for the 
boys’ has been realized—but not quite. We want you so much, 
Dick. Fancy how nice it would be to have both my brothers to 
cater for. But you are better off as you are, and seem to be in 
society into the bargain. 

‘What grand neighbours yours must be. How do you feel 
when you hand a countess in to dinner ? Pray write and tell me 
all about yourself. When shall we see youagain? I hope Mr. 
Brand keeps well; give him my very kind regards. I like him so 
much. 

** Good-bye, dear Dick, 
‘* Always your affectionate 
“© MARJORY. 
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“* P.S.—Perhaps you had better write to George next time; he 
likes to get a letter. I forgot to mention that Mr. Rennie has a 
daughter, a very pretty girl, like her mother; she wears such 
charming frocks! she is inclined to be great friends with me. 
There is an elder son, too, in the army. Mr. Rennie came up the 
day before yesterday to see how we were getting on. Is it net 
kind of him? Iam so thankful to be here. 

“M.D 


This epistle was eagerly read and re-read by its recipient, who 
had begun to feel depressed by Marjory’s long silence. Indeed, 
his thoughts dwelt much upon her in his unemployed moments. 

Her grief at poor George’s untoward accident; her dread of 
Ellis ; her readiness to give up all the advantages of residing with 
Mrs. Carteret in order to be her brother’s companion and helper 
in comparative poverty and complete seclusion, were so many 
rivets to fasten his imagination—his heart—to the ever present 
picture of the bright if somewhat wayward girl who had been his 
tormentor. 

To know that she was happy with George seemed to remove the 
only obstacle to his own hearty enjoyment of his life. 

The winter had been a busy time—for Brand was unusually well 
and energetic—in the genial-southern climate. Chateau Fleury 
stood in a bend of the hills, sheltered from the cold south-east 
winds which occasionally swept down from the neighbouring Alps. 
It was a quaint old house, neither large nor exteriorly picturesque. 
But an archway led into a court-yard (three sides enclosed by the 
dwelling and the fourth by some dilapidated stables), which in 
summer was a delight to the artistic eye of the owner. The walls 
were of a warm grey tone, as if they had absorbed the glow 
of southern sunshine, and draped at two of the angles with ivy. 
There was a parterre crowded with rose trees and ordinary sweet 
garden flowers, in the midst of which was a fountain, and at the top 
of a small mound in the centre was a hoary sun-dial. The windows 
which looked upon this pleasaunce were of all shapes and sizes, save 
on one side, where a small chapel was lighted by a row of mullioned 
windows. 

The chief alteration to be effected was to pull down the stables 
and replace them by arches to support additional rooms, and thus 
to permit a beautiful view of the country and the mountains 
beyond to be visible from the court-yard. This, with necessary 
repairs and interior decorations, was the work in hand. Lord 
Beaulieu himself designed the arches and superincumbent edifice, 
and found young Cranston sufficiently intelligent and instructed 
to carry out the details. Brand spoke French fluently if not 
grammatically ; and Dick, unhampered by knowledge of or regard 
for rules, rapidly picked up the language from the men he 
employed. In this he was assisted by a neighbour. 
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A couple of miles from the chateau, in a somewhat superior 
farm-house, lived a certain Baron de L’Epinard, an old manufae- 
turer of Grenoble, who, having lost some money by the fluctua- 
tions of commerce, retired from business in a fright, and amused 
himself by what he termed amateur farming, but which was really 
market gardening. In spite of his assertions that he wasa ruined 
man the inhabitants of the district asserted that he was still rich, 
and by the severest economy added yearly to his store. M. de 
L’Epinard had not bought his title nor assumed it at his own 
pleasure. He came of an old Provengal family, which had been 
reduced by its own extravagance and political changes to beggary. 

When, therefore, its last scion worked his way up again, he 
revived the ancient honours of his race by the simple process of 
printing “ Baron de Bellecour” on his cards and signing himself 
without his Christian name. 

His retirement was soothed by the companionship of a widowed 
daughter, Madame la Comtesse d’Albeville—a fascinating young 
woman of eight or nine-and-twenty, who, on the strength of a 
pair of big, black eyes and a quantity of blue-black hair, posed as 
a beauty. She was touchingly devoted to her aged father, on 
whom her neighbours said she was entirely dependent, M. Le 
Comte having departed this life some three years before, “ leaving 
not a wrack ” behind. 

These were the only neighbours above the rank of peasants of 
which Chateau Fleury could boast; and when it was found that 
“‘ Milord” spoke French “ well, but remarkably well,” he was the 
object of much civility from the baron and his daughter. 

Meeting him about with Brand, apparently on familiar terms, 
the hospitality of Bellecour was also offered to Lord Beaulieu’s 
employé, who, in his turn, mentioned that young Cranston was 
his adopted son; so it came about that during the long dark 
winter’s evenings our two friends were occasionally the guests of 
M. Le Baron. The devoted daughter, with winning grace, 
ventured to correct Dick’s French, and further suggested that he 
should study the splendid literature of the country under her 
guidance. Dick very gratefully accepted, so on Sundays and 
Thursdays he walked over to Bellecour and spent a pleasant and 
profitable hour or two with Madame d’Albeville, who, as the days 
lengthened, occasionally met him half way, just for a little 
exercise, and they walked back. 

The day he received Marjory’s letter was a very busy one with 
Dick. He found that some of his directions had not been carried 
out, which necessitated undoing what had been done, and he felt 
obliged to watch the setting of every stone. Finally, when the 
workmen departed, he sent a polite note excusing himself to the 
countess. 

He wanted to sit down quietly and answer Marjory’s letter. 
He felt that he could cover pages. How she would enjoy Fleury 
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and the beautiful scenery around, the picturesque aspect of the 
country and the people. 

“You are not going over to Bellecour this evening?” said 
Brand, as they sat by the fire after dinner. He had lit his 
cigarette, and laid the book he was going to read beside him, but 
in the meantime was scribbling figures in his memorandum-book. 

“No; I want to answer Marjory’s letter,” and Dick set forth 
his blotting book. 

“Hum !—I hope you sent an excuse to madame ? ” 

* Of course.” 

“‘ She will not be pleased.” 

“Oh! she won’t mind.” 

“‘ She is wonderfully kind.” 

“Yes,” returned Dick shortly, as he dipped his pen in the ink. 

“* How do you get on with your studies, my boy ?” 

“Pretty well. I make a mess of it sometimes, but I am 
getting on. Madame d’Albeville reads beautifully, and is alto- 
gether very nice, you know; but she wastes time a good deal 
crying about her husband, who must have been, from what she 
says, rather a brute.” 

“T am afraid you are rather unsympathetic,” said Brand drily. 

“No, Iam not; but it’s uncommonly awkward when a woman 
whom you scarcely know begins to talk of her desolation and 
you see her great eyes shining through the tears that drop down 
after a bit on the book.” 

‘I suppose it is,” said Brand in a peculiar tone. “I suppose 
you are not handy at offering comfort ? ” 

“Me? No; I never know what to say, even if she understood 
English, and certainly not in French. Why, she seemed so 
broken-hearted last Sunday that I felt obliged to say or do some- 
thing ; so I just thought I would press her hand.” 

‘“‘ Had that very strong measure the desired effect ?” 

*T don’t know. She was not angry, anyhow. She smiled and 
said something about the consolations of tender and sympathetic 
friendship, and begged me to confide the history of my life to her. 
I quite understood that much, and I managed to say I had none 
to tell, but hoped for a busy, full life in the future.” 

Brand laughed quietly to himself: “ And after this touching 
passage you fail to attend for your next lesson ; she will think you 
ungallant.” 

Dick laughed. “I don’t want her to think me rude; but you 
see I want to answer Marjory’s letter—which, of course, I prefer 
doing.” 

“ The letter you had to-day? That’s quick work.” 

* They will not think it too quick.” Brand did not reply. He 
went on scribbling figures, and Dick was soon deep in his letter. 
By-and-by Brand leaned back in his chair and seemed cogitating 
some question. Then his eyes turned on his companion, whom 
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with family relics, old armour and swords, and things hanging on 
my ancestral walls, and hiding places, and——” 

“ A family ghost or two,” added Marjory as Miss Rennie paused 
in her enumeration. 

“Yes, and a ghost if necessary ; now everything about us is so 
commonplace and new.” 

* You have one possession that is most wn-common, it is such a 
man for a father as yours.” 

“Oh, yes; he is an old dear. I wouldn’t change him for all the 
armour and ghosts in England; and mother too is a dear, only 
she worries about my untidiness and idleness, though I believe she 
is right.” There was a short pause. “I believe I am going on a 
visit to my aunt,” resumed Miss Rennie, “and I do not fancy it 
much.” 

“ To Scotland ?” 

“Yes; she does not live in the Highlands or any nice place. 
They have a farm somewhere near Edinburgh.” 

“I daresay you will enjoy yourself.” 

“T wanted to go abroad. I have only been in Paris, but Alick 
(her eldest brother) is coming with me. I believe my cousin has 
very good shooting, so he wants to come too.” 

* When do you expect him ?” 

“Next week. He will stay awhile with us. I am sure I don’t 
know how he will like staying with my aunt, for she and my cousins 
are regular farmers, make the butter and go to market; while 
Alick is rather a fine gentleman, quite different from any of the 
men you see here. Your brother speaks more like him than any 
one else. Your brother is so nice. Why does he never come up 
when I am here ?” 

“He would like to come, I am sure, but he is always busy 
then.” 

“ He is looking better, poor fellow. I wonder vou can bear to 
see Forbes when you think he cost your brother his arm.” 

“‘ My dear Miss Rennie, I am only glad that George was able to 
save him.” 

“Do call me Mary—do, do. I want to call you Marjory. 
Where is your other brother ?” 

“Dick? Oh, he has not written at all regularly of late, but when 
last I heard he was still at Fleury, in the south of France.” 

“ He is an architect, isn’t he?” 

“He is trying to be one. He has had a delightful trip to 
Florence and Pisa ; now he has gone back to do some more work 
at the chateau.” 

“Won't he come and see you?” 

“T hope so; but Ido not know when. He must go where he 
gets anything to do.” 

“ T should like to go to the south of France,” said Miss Rennie 
meditatively. 
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“It must be lovely—the scenery there I mean. I must show 
you two sketches of the place where Dick is at work.” 

She rose and brought over two water-colour drawings, carefully 
wrapped in silver paper. One was a charming sketch of the court- 
yard at Chateau Fleury, the other a fine view of woods and moun- 
tain. 

“How beautiful—how exquisitely done! Did your brother 
paint them ?” 

“ Ah, no; these are the work of a real artist who is decorating 
the interior of the castle. He is the greatest, the best friend Dick 
has. He kindly drew them for me. They are great treasures.” 

“‘T am sure they are.” 

“The carriage is ready, and the maister’s waiting for you,” said 
the caretaker, putting in her head. 

“In a minute, nurse! I wish I could sketch. I learned draw- 
ing for years, and I wish you could see the things I produce. 
How proud mother would be if I could bring her back some 
pictures from Scotland! I believe the country round Aunt 
Morrison’s place is rather pretty.” 

“Where does she live ?” asked Marjory, her ear caught by the 
name. 

“Near a place called Strath Logie. Do come and dine on 
Sunday when George is free. I will look in to-morrow. Good-bye.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL ECHOES. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY. 





HE recently-devised plan of producing new plays at afternoon 
performances appears to be increasing in favour with authors 
and managers, notwithstanding the admitted fact that the verdict 
of a matinée audience carries little weight with it. It is much less 
critical than the regular evening assemblage of “ first nighters,” 
and, naturally enough, those who dread to taste the powder 
through the jam prefer submitting their plays to the less discri- 
minating and more easily pleased. To call the practice “ experi- 
menting upon a vile body” might perhaps be considered rude, 
despite the classic origin of the expression, but the idea was 
evidently in some one’s thoughts at a matinée last week, when 
he remarked that the new play was being “tried on the dog.” 
The audiences that prophesy pleasant things are naturally pre- 
ferred to the occasionally Cassandra-like utterances of the critics. 
The eccentric behaviour of the gods, too, on the first nights of new 
plays may have contributed to the establishment of the new order 
of things. It is odd to note the difference between an afternoon 
and an evening audience. The former seems to be almost a 
family party. Everybody knows everybody else, and there is 
much “visiting” between the occupants of stalls and private 
boxes. Critics are made much of by aspirants to dramatic fame, 
whereas in the evening they are grouped together and converse 
in whispers apart from the rest of the world. The evening 
audience is less eager, less animated, less demonstrative. They 
do not so freely weep, laugh, or applaud as do the “ matineers,” 
and, in fact, the outside public are better judges of true dramatic 
art than the ladies and gentlemen of “the” profession. 

In the absence of the Kendals, “ The Witch,” after having been 
tried at a matinée, is now being played there by the company of 
the translator, Mr. C. Marsham Rae. Miss Sophie Eyre admir- 
ably impersonates the Lady Thalia; and Mrs. Marsham Rae, as 
the Lady Alma, has considerably improved her performance since 
the “trial trip” of the matinée. Mr. Henry Neville’s well-known 
hearty and vigorous style is thoroughly suited to the character 
of Sir Rupert. 

“The Old Guard” at the Avenue Theatre promises fair to have a 
long and successful run. The music is bright and lively, and the 
plot not too fatiguingly intriMate. Mr. Arthur Roberts is as 
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irresistibly funny as ever, and Miss Phyllis Broughton’s delightful 
dancing is only equalled by her charming and spirited acting. 
But it is from a musical aspect that ‘* The Old Guard” is chiefly to 
be commended. Miss Marion Edgcumbe’s fine contralto voice 
and style of singing are deserving of the highest praise, whilst 
in Mr. Alec Marsh the theatre may be congratulated upon having 
secured the services of the most rising baritone of the day. His 
beautiful and highly-cultivated voice carries his audience by storm, 
and is as remarkable for its tenderness and finish of expression as 
for its unusual compass and power. Mr. Joseph Tapley sings 
pleasingly and effectively, and Miss Henriette Polak is a pretty 
little girl who conscientiously strives to sustain a part which is 
somewhat beyond her powers. 

The revival of “ Pinafore ” at the Savoy must delight those who, 
from any cause, failed to see the opera before ; and will be equally 
pleasing to those who did, giving them a chance to renew their 
acquaintance with an old friend. The nautical dresses have this 
time been intrusted to Redfern, our first nautical tailor, with 
the result that the costumes of “ our sisters, our cousins and our 
aunts,” who appear on the deck of H.M.S. Pinafore are well 
worth the study of the ladies among the audience. Who will not 
be glad to welcome back the midshipmite, poor Dick Deadeye, on 
the hidden pathos in whose character a whole essay might be 
written, and “ Little Buttercup;” to say nothing of those great 
guns, the Admiral and Captain of the Queen’s Navee ? 

That “ Dorothy” has reached and passed her four hundredth 
night is by no means a surprising circumstance, so pretty is the 
music, so bright are the dances, and so excellent the entire mise- 
en-sceéne. The piece appears to be as full of vitality as on the 
first night when it charmed a critical London audience. 

Those who love a pathetic play must not omit to go to the 
Vaudeville and see Mr. Henry Jones’ new and excellent play, 
“Heart of Hearts.” The story is as sweet and wholesome as the 
plot is well-worked out and interesting. Mr. Thomas Thorne has 
shown his usual discrimination in selecting this successor to the 
popular “ Sophia.” 

“ The Arabian Nights” at the Globe Theatre is a translation 
of a comedy by Von Moser, the German dramatist, to whom we 
are indebted for the inimitable fun of the “ Private Secretary.” 
This circumstance gives some idea of the quality of the piece ; 
and that its good points are done justice to is guaranteed by the 
factthat Mr. Penley, Mr. Hawtrey, and delightful Miss oe 
Venne play in it. + 

The Paris Hippodrome is again at Olympia, and the senile 
mance is much more interesting and amusing than it was last 
winter. The Arabs are especially clever, and Miss Jenny O’Brien 
performs some marvellous feats. 

A very curious entertainment has recently been held at the Royal 
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Aquarium. This was no other than a champion shaving match, and 
it is reported that a deeply interested crowd watched the proceed- 
ings. The point of the whole lay ina “ contest” between two barbers 
as to which should shave the larger number of persons in a given 
time. One wonders, not only at the interest manifested by the 
gazers, but at the remarkable fact that there were persons willing to 
be shaved at a phenomenally rapid rate, and in public. The most 
deliberate approach of a razor, even in the hand of a known and 
accustomed practitioner, can never, surely, be a pleasing thing. 
What if the man should have a sudden fit, or go mad without 
giving notice of his intention? Such a thought must have 
occurred even to the most matter-of-fact of men while they are 
being shaved. But to have the operation performed by a man in 
a tremendous hurry, and in all the excited fever of competition, 
must aggravate latent apprehension and bring well to the surface 
any lurking thought of possible disaster. 

- Some pretty new waltzes have been published in good time for 
the dancing season that is so rapidly approaching. Among these 
are “The Heliotrope” and “The Old Story,” the former by 
H. Hawkins, and the latter by Marie Duprés. 

The name of new songs is legion. A charming one is “ Love 
will Recall,” by J. B. Spawforth. 

There is little doing just now, and little going on but rain. 
This is a dull time of year, and every one who can manage it 
keeps away from London in November and early December. 
The climate seems in a state of brooding misery, and few people 
possess the energy to rise superior to its sinister influences. 
There are days when our dreadful weather will not even let the 
fire burn bright upon the hearth, and when it seems to reduce 
the mind to a sort of sluggishness and the memory to a slough of 
despond. The atmosphere seems to have escaped from one of 
the circles in Dante’s “ Inferno,” and it is always on such a day 
as this that some one writes and tells us of the bright sunshine, 
blue skies, soft airs and brilliant flowers in the favoured spots 
wherein they dwell. Is this a kind thing to do? Could Hate 
play us a much worse trick than these good friends ? 
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